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PREFACE 


The following translation of Kant’s Pi olegoimna to 
any Future Meiaphystc is not the first which has been 
laid before the English public Richardson published 
a translation in 1818, which is now so rare that Ml 
Lewes, though his knowledge of this sort of literature 
was exceedingly wide, seemed to be unaware of its 
existence 1 When 1 had completed part of the task, 
I chanced to find a copy of this book, which is full of 
errois and inaccuracies, but yet has merit enough to 
have escaped oblivion, had the author published it at 
a time when anything whatever was known in England 
about Kant’s philosophy 1 was tempted to use it 
in some sections as the basis of the present work, in 
order to relieve myself of the tedium of writing out 
the whole translation But so many corrections 
were necessary that it hardly saved me any trouble, 
and probably my book may not have been improved 
by putting the new wine into the old bottles Still 
I am answerable foi the general correctness of the 
following translation, and believe that, clumsy as it 
may be, it is far more readable than KantVoriginal 

1 fful of Phil u p 441, note 
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1 here arc at least twice as many full stops as in the 
German , sundry missing i erbs and pronouns hai e 
been ••upphed, and I haic done what I could to 
make the terms more precise without damaging the 
faithfulness of the reproduction 

There is also recently pubhshed'a good \ersion by 
Mr Ba\, who had the advantage of using the First 
Edit. on of the present work, which appeared in 1872 
I need sa\ nothing here of the scope of the 
/’) as Kant himself has explained it in his 

Introduction, but la) special stress on the fact, that 
. hiic prior m time to the Second Edition of the 
K'lfi , and p-ofcsscal) expounding the First Edition, 
it ittitude is completely that of tl e Second Edition 
on the great question of idealism V hen Schopen- 
h'l’cr's 'u.hool ta’k of Kant's supposed change of 
opinion between 17S1 and 1787, the) should be 
rtnmdca that in 17 S3 he wrote the Prok’ovuna, 
n /, i.i refute, but to explain his original Ktitii, and 
t' it it, no v or! Ins he spoken out more orcciscli 
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special faculty, as distinguished fiom the under- 
standing, but as Kant himself often passes back to 
the wider meaning, it was impossible to distinguish 
all the individual occurrences of the more special 
meaning and to do more than call attention to the 
distinction In the case of another word I have 
taken a iibci ty which appears to be an improvement 
on the original While Kant uses Begi iff as synony- 
mous with out concept , he also uses it for those 
vaguer mental lepiesentations which are under no 
category, as, for example, God and Infinity In 
these cases I have used the word notion, as being 
vaguer than concept, and may call the readei’s atten- 
tion to the curious fact that the Germans are not 
supplied with a special word to indicate a vaguer 
thought than a concept Kant’s Votstcllung includes 
intuitions, his Idee has a quite special meaning 
Apart from nomenclature, I have in many 
places endeavoured to bring out the point of the 
argument, by trifling additions or modifications — 
so trifling that they will not appear without a 
careful comparison with the original It was 
indeed suggested to me in some of these places to 
translate quite literally, and leave the reader to 
solve the difficulty left by Kant This indeed is 
the plan followed by Mi Bax But I venture to 
hope that nowhere has the sense of the original 
been changed, and it is better to run the risk of a 
mistake than to put down anything that does 
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not convey a distinct idea to the reader’s mmd. 
It is of course far more agreeable to paraphrase 
than to translate, and as the Kn/;> is accessible 
in English, tins course v\as adopted tn the former 
volume , but it is due to Kant to put his Pro- 
/ffi ,i'.i a in all their homeliness literal b, before the 
reader, that he may judge of the accuracy of the 
various commentators and critics v ho discuss it 
l have reprinted in the Appendix the suppressed 
passages of Kant's First Edition of the KrihL 
The text of the Pro'igivhcra and of these Appen- 
d-ccs has been carefulh revised by Mr Bernard, and 
manv improvements made We have also given in 
b'jcxcts the pag.ng of the original edition, for the 
sikc of the references made to it in our first volume 

J P MAHAITY 

Tnsrv Cm jve, IHr ,\ 

Jw t 1SV0 


The Inira Edition s a reprint of that which was 
i"”ed in iSSq, v th a few tnfiing coTections Ko 
c ,a’ ge has been made m the footnotes, alti.ough 
refcr controversies as to Kant’s meaning, 
’ n cr are in fd-gnttc” Tnc pag.ng of the 1S72 
c* t on ba' been om.ttcd 

J P M 

J H B 
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worth studying that it is absolutely necessarv to adjourn 
for the present this (his oncal) labour, to consider all that 
has been done as undone, rnd to start first of all with the 
ques’ton, ‘Whether such a thing _as metaphysic ,be at_aU_ 
possible 3 ’ 

If it be a science, how comes it that it cannot, like other 
sciences obtain for itself an universal and permanent 
recognition 3 If not how is it ever making constant 
pre.ensions. under this supposition, and keeping the h uman 
mind in suspense with hopes that never fade, and yet are 
never fulfilled 3 Whetner then, as a result, we demonstrate 
our knowledge or our ignorance, we must come once for all 
to a definne conclusion about the nature of this pretended 
science, wmch cannot possiblv remain on its present fooling 
It seems almost ridiculous, while every other science is 
contmua'Iy advancing tnat in this, which would be very 
Wisdom at whose oracle all men inquire, we should per- 
petuallv revolve round the same point, without gaining a 
single s‘ep And so its followers having melted away, we 
do rot find men who feel able to shine in other sciences 
venturing their reputation here, where evenbodj, however 
igno-ant in other matters, nrctends to deliver a final veidict, 
as in tilts domain there is as yet no certain weight and 
measure to distinguish sound knowledge from shallow talk. 

But after long elaboration of a science, when men begin 
to wonder how far it has advanced, it is not without pre- 
cedent that the question should at last occur, whether and 
haw such a smencc be eien possible 3 For the human 
reason is so constructive, that it has alreaov sevenl times 
bunt up a tower, and men razed u to examine the nature 
of the foundation. It is nev er too late to mend but if the 

ounce comes late, there is dnavs more difficulty in setting 
it go ag is 
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The question whether a science be possible, presupposes 
a doubt as to its actuality Hut sucli a doubt offends the 
men whose whole possessions consist of this supposed 
jewel, hence he who raises the doubt must e\put op- 
position from all sides Some, in the proud consciousness 
of their possessions, which are ancient, and therefore con- 
sidered legitimate, will take their metaphysical compendia 
in their hands, and look down on him with contempt, 
others, who ncier sec anything esrejit it be identical with 
what they hate seen before, will not understand him, and 
cttryihmg will remain fora time, as if nothing had happened 
to c\cttc concern, or hope, for an impending change 
Nevertheless, I icnture to predict that the independent 
reader of these Prolegomena will not only doubt his previous 
scicnce^jiut ultimately be fully persuaded, that it cannot 
evist without satisfying the demands here stated, on which 
its possibility depends , and, as Ibis has never been done, 
that there is, as yet, no such thing as Metaphys ic ) But as 
at can never cease to be in demand — 

‘ Ruslicus especial, <lum ikilint emiiis, al illc 
Lahilur cl labetnr in oranc i olubilis aei um , 

since the interests of mankind are mterwoicn with it so 
intimately, he must confess that a radical reform, or rather 
a new birth of the science after an original plan, must be 
unavoidably at hand, howeter men may struggle against it 
for a while 

Since the Essays of Locke and Leibnitz, or rather since 
the origin of metaphysic so far as we know its history, 
nothing has ever happened which might have been more 
decisive to the fortunes of the science than the attack made 
upon it by David Hume ^He_ threw no hght_ on this 
species of knowledge, _but he-certamLy.strucJe a spar k from 
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which light might hate been_obtamed, had it ca ught a 
proper substance to nurture and deielop die- flame.) 

Hume started chiefly from a single but important con- 
cept in Metaphysic — that of Ca use and E ffect (including 
the deduced notions oF" iction and power) He calls on 
reason, which pretends to hate generated this notion from 
itself, to answer him with what nght it thinks anything to 
be so constituted, that if granted, something else must 
necessarily he granted thereby, for this is the meaning 
of the concept of cause. He demonstrated irresistibly that 
it was perfectly impossible for reason to think such a com- 
bination by means of concepts and a prion — a combination 
that contains necessity We cannot af all see why, in' 
consequence of the existence of one thing, another must 
necessarily exist, or how the concept of such a combination < 
can arise a pnan Hence he inferred, that reason was I 
altogether deluded by this concept, which it considered] 
erroneously as one of its children, whereas in realm the jy 
concept was nothing but the bastard oifspnng of the| \ 
imagination, impregnated b\ experience, and so bringing ] 
certain representations under the Law of Association The) 

L subjcctn e necessity, that is, the custom which so anses, is) 
then substituted for an obicctiiT necessity Irpm real know- ) 
1( -dcc- Hence he inferred that the reason had no power 
i to duo'' suc h combinations, e\cn generally, because us 
concepts would then be mere intentions, and all its pre- 
tended r prvn cognitions nothing but common experiences 
marked with a false stamp kJn plain language there is not 
nrd cannot be anx such thing as metaphysic at all^ This 
conclusion howenr hasty and mistaken, was at least 

1 I 1* i** ’h 4 V 

j ? "* n ~ crj dc* ractnc 'cierce metapht *ic, 

MurpV« c end moral, (he 'ays in the 
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founded upon investigation, and the investigation deserved 
to have suggested to the brighter spirits of his day a com- 
bined attempt at a happy solution of the problem proposed 
by him, if such solution were possible Thus a complete 
reform of the science must have resulted 

But the perpetual hard fate of mctaphysic would not 
allow him to be understood We cannot without a certain 
sense of pain consider how utterly his opponents, Retd, 
Oswald, Beattie, and even Priestley, missed thejomt $[ tk 
problem For while t hey were ever assuming aj eonjlflecl 
what he doubted, and demonstrating with eagerness and 
oft etTwithTarrog aiice wfiaThe never thought 'oTclisputiog, 
titeyso overlooked his indication tomrds a better state 
ofThmpPth'areveryfhing remained undisturbed in its old 
condition JtQuM 

The question was not whether the concept of cause was 
right, useful, and even indispensable with regard to our 
knowledge of nature, for this Hume had never doubted 
But the question to which Hume expected an answer was 
this, whether that concept c ould b e thought by the reason 
a priori, ~and3MKr_it_consequ_endy_gossessed an inner 
’Suth, in dependent o f all experience, and therefore - applied 
more widely than t6'tHe - mefrobjects'or experience It 
was surely a question concerning the otmtu not concerning 
Wu!fispi’mbk~itst of the conce’pT' Had thTformer 
question been determined, the conditions of the use and 


4lh i«n of tils Essays) urejlc most touches 0 r science 

mathematics anti phjncs are not non!, half so much ’ But to acme 
•".tot was here merely regarding ,!« negative *e inane from 2 

\wstes that mislead mankind 

results, if the reason be deprived Wwhitf 

can atone supply to to wit to hghest am, oTcJl “IT 
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-itlIiq application of the concept would ha\e been given 
tp.j facto 

But the opponents of the great thinker should have 
probed verv deepl) into the nature of the reason so far as 
it concerns pure tombing if the) would satisfy the conditions 
of tne problem— a task which did not suit them The) 
tnerefore aiscov ered a more com entent means of putung on 
a bold face without any proper insight into the question, by 
appealing to the con rncr sense of marhnd It is indeed a 
great pit of God. to possess right, or (as they now call it) 
plain common sense But this common sense must be 
S"Own pracacall), by well-considered and reasonable 
thoughts ana words, not by appealing to it as an oracle, 
when )0U can advance nothing rational m justification of 
v ourself To appeal to common sense, when insight and 
science fi’l, and no sooner— this is one of the subtile 
discoveries of modem times by means of which the most 
rap'd baobler can safel) enter the lists with the most 
thorough going thinker and hold his own But as long 
as i particle of insight remains, no one would think of 
having recourse to this subterfuge For what is it, but an 
rupeal to the opinion o r the multitude, of wh ose applause 
tne philosopher is ashamed, while the popular arid super- 
ficial man glories and collides in it’ I should thins 
Hurrc might Ouriv have laid as much claim to sound sense 
i" I .critic, ana beside* to a cn.ical uncerstanuing (such as 
the la Ur aid rot possess), which keeps common sense 
wrnm sue l I’mies as to prevent it from speculating or, if 
i dec* spacJa'e. uceps it from wishing to decide when it 
ern-o. sius.'v i ulf concerning us own principles. By this 
Iiaa-s ilo-c can common sense Tcmain sound sense. 
Cm -I- and i-rrot-s mav suffice to work a piece of wood 
-a*, t ' s-w'-cig-n-g ve rciume - special instrument. 
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rhus common sense and speculative understanding are 
both semceable in their own way, the former in judgments 
which apply immediately to experience, the latter when we 
judge universally from mere concepts, as in mctaphjsic, 
where that which calls itself (often pet antiph trr/«) ^oun d 
common sense has no right to judge at all 

f honestly "confess, the s uggestion of Dand Hume was 
the scry thing, which mam s ears ago first interrupted m 
dogmati c slumber, and gate my investigations in the field 
of speculative philosophy quite a new direction I was far 
from following him in all his conclusions, which only re- 
sulted from Ins regarding not the whole of his problem, 
but a part, which by itself can give us no information If 
we start from a well-founded, but undeveloped, thought, 
which another has bequeathed to us, we may well hope by 
continued reflection to advance farther than the acute m an, 
tg^whom.we _owc the first spark of light 

1 therefore first tried whether Hume’s objection could 
not be put into a general form, and soon found that the 
concept of the connexion of cause and effect was by no 
means the only one by which the understanding thinks the 
conn^irm^ af th ings 'altiim i, but rather that raetaphysic, 
consists altogether oLsuch .connexions I sought to make ' 
certain of their number, and when I had succeeded m this 
to my expectation, by starting from a single principle, I 
proceeded to the deduction of these concepts, which I w as 
now certain wer e not deduced from experience, as Hu me ( 
had apnrehendedTbut sprang from depute unde rstand ing 
This^ deductToii, “winch seemed impossible to my acute 
predecessor, which had never even occurred to any one 
else, though they were all using the concepts unsuspiciously 
Without questioning the basis of their objective validity— 
this deduction was the most difficult task ever undertaken 
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in aid of metaphy 51c. More especially, no existing meta- 
physic could assist me in the least, because this deduct ion 
must proie the lery possibility of metaphysic But as 
soon as I had succeeded in soiling Hume's problem not 
merely m a particular case, but with respect to the whole 
faculty of pure reason, I could proceed safely, though 
slowly, to determine the whole sphere of pure reason 
completely and from general principles in its bounds, as well 
as m its contents This was what metaphysic required, in 
order to construct its system safely 

But I fear that the carry mg out of Hume’s problem in its 
widest extent (uz. my Kntik of the Pure Reason) will fare 
as the problem itself fared, when first proposed It will be 
misjudged because it is misunderstood, and misunderstood 
because men choose to slain through the book, and not to 
thu.k through it— a disagreeable task, because the work is 
dry, obscure, opposed to all ordinary notions, and moreoier 
loluminous I confess, however, I did not expect to bear 
from philosophers complaints of want of popularity, enter- 
tainment, and facility, when the existence of a highly 
esteemed and to us indispensable cognition is at stake, 
which cannot be established otherwise than by the strictest 
rules of scholastic accuracy Popularity may follow, but is 
inadmissible at the commencement. Vet as regards a certain 
obscurity, "'rising partly from the extent of the plan, in 
wmch the principal points of the iniestigation cannot be 
easily gathered imo new, the complaint is partly just, and 
I intend to temoie it by the present Prolegomena 

1 he worn which represents the pure faculty of reason 
in its whole compass and bounds will always remain 
tec gro nuwo'k to which the Prolegomena as a pre- 
lit’na*y excrc.se, refer, for we must have that Kntik 
C'.ipucd a- a science systematically, in its minutest 
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details, before we can think of letting Metaphysic appear on 
the scene, or even have the most distant hope of attaining it 
We have been long accustomed to seeing antiquated 
knowledge produced as new by being taken out of its 
former context, and fitted into a suit of any fancy pattern 
under new titles Most readers will set out by expecting 
nothing else from the Kntik , but these Prolegomena may 
persuade him that it is a perfectly new science, of which no 
one has ever even thought, the very idea of which was 
unknown, and for which nothing hitherto accomplished can 
be of the smallest use, except it be the indication suggested 
bj_Hume’s_doubts Yet even he did not suspect such ' 
a formal science, but ran his ship ashore, for safety’s sake, : 
on scepticism, there to let it lie and rot, whereas my object 
is rather to give it a pilot, who, by means of safe astro I 
nomical principles drawn from a knowledge of the globe, 
and provided with a complete chart and compass, may steer 1 
the ship safely, whither he listeth 

If we proceed to a perfectly isolated and peculnr new 
science, with the presupposition that we can judge it bj 
means of a supposed science that has been already 
acquired, whereas the reality of this latter must be first of all 
thoroughly questioned— if we do this, it will make men 
think they merely recognise old knowledge For the terms 
are similar, with this difference, that es era thing must .apjitar 
distorted, absurd, and unintelligible, because men start from 
a mental attitude not the author’s, but their own, which 
through long habit has become a second nature Put the 
lolummous character of the work, so far as it depends on 
the subject, and not the exposition, its consequent un- 
nioidable dr \ ness, and its scholastic accuraci — these are 
qualities which can only benefit the science, thoich »Kj 
may damage the hook 
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to the smallest elements of the reason In the sphere of 
this faculty you can determine either everything or nothing 

But although a mere sketch, preceding the Kntik of Pure 
Reason, would be unintelligible, unreliable and useless, it 
is all the more useful as a sequel For so we are able 
to grasp the whole, to examine m detail the chief points of 
importance in the science, and to improve in many respects 
our exposition, as compared with the first execution of the 
work 

Such is the plan sketched out in the following pages, 
which, after the completion of the work, may be earned out 
analytically, though the work itself must absolutel) be exe- 
cuted in the synthetical method, in order that the science may 
present all its articulations, as the structure of a peculiar cog- 
nitive faculty, in their natural combination But should any 
reader find this plan, which I publish as the Prolegomena 
to any future Metaphysic, itself difficult, let him consider 
that every one is not bound to study Metaphysic, that there 
are many minds which succeed very well, in genuine and 
e\en deep sciences 'more closely allied to intuition, while 
they cannot succeed in investigations proceeding only by 
means of abstract concepts 1 In such cases men should 
apply their talents to other subjects But he that under- 
takes to judge, or still more to construct a system of Meta- 
physic, must satisfy the demands here made, either by 
adopting my solution, or by thoroughly refuting it, and 
substituting another To ciade it is impossible 

In conclusion, let it he remembered that this much- 
abused obscurity— a iery common cloak for men’s o .n 

1 Ills nc\e«ht-lcss toKolwcrxcd lint a large proprlioi . [ , ri 
metaphy .icians hate been trained and dwtmem.'icd m K-nt a r< 
The example, or l’lato, Airtotle IH wafts Uibw - T - ixett 
Kant vtill occur to the reader Lrcn in the { rr'ent i ic tc 
remarkable ca<c> of thi» combination M 
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PREAMBLE ON THE PECULIARITIES OF ALL 
METAPHYSICAL COGNITION 

§i Of the Sonnes of Metaphysic 

Ir ve wish to present a cognition as a science, we must 
first determine accurately the features ulnch no other 
science has in common with it— m fact its pccu/iatitj, 
otherwise the boundaries of all sciences become confused, 
and none of them can be treated thoroughlj according to 
its nature 

This peculiarity fiw; consist of a simple difference of 
object, or of the sources, of cognition, or of the kind of 
cognition, or perhaps of all three conjoint!) On this, there- 
fore, depends the idea of a possible science and its ternton 
First, as_ concerns the source of mctaplijsical cognition, 
its very concept imphesjthat thej cannot be empirical Its 
principles (including not onl) its fundamental judgments 
but its fundamental concepts) must n eier he oerned from 
j experience I t must not be phi si~cqT 1 .Tit litEtTp hincal | 
’ knowledge, viTTnow ledge lung heiond exiu.ru.nce 
can therefore haie for its basis neit h er external * m». trainee t 
which is the source of phisics proper j nr internal • h.dil 
' is the basis of em mncal rstcholog t It is iK-efo-e 
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n priori knowledge, coming from pure Understanding and 
pure Reason 

But so far Metaphjsic Mould not be distinguishable 
from pure Mathematic, it must therefore be called pure 
philosophical cognition , and for the meaning of this term 
I refer to the Kntih of the Pure Reason, p 435, where the 
distinction between these two emplojments of the reason is 
sufiicientU explained So far concerning the sources of 
metaphjsical cognition 

§ 2 Concirnmg Hit hnd 0} Cognition which can atone be 
called Metaphysical 

a — Of the Distinction between Anal) heal and Synthetical 
Judgments in general The peculiantj of its sources demands 
that metipl.tsical cognition must consist of nothing but 
a pricn judgments But whatcacr be their ongm , or their 
logical form, there is a distinction in judgments, as to their 
content, according to which the\ are either merelj explicative, 
adding nothing to the content of the cognition, or ampliatnc, 
increasing the guen cognition the former maj be called 
apolitical the latter synthetical ludements 
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made, though it was not expressed , this judgment is there- 
fore analytical On the contrary, this judgment, All bodies 
have v> eight, contains in its predicate something not actually 
thought in the general concept of body , it amplifies my 
knowledge by adding something to my concept, and must 
therefore be called sj nthetical 

b — The Common Pi maple of all Analytical Judgments ) 
is the Law of Conti aiution All analytical judgments de- 
pend wholly on the law of Contradiction, and are in their 
nature a prion cognitions, whether the concepts that supply 
them with matter be empirical or not For the predicate 
of an affirmative analytical judgment is already contained in 
the concept of the subject, of which it cannot be denied 
without contradiction In the same way its opposite is 
necessarily denied of the subject m an analytical, but nega- 
tive, judgment, by the same law of contradiction Such is 
the nature of the judgments all bodies are extended, and 
no bodies are unextended 

For .this very-reason all analytical judgments are aJ dMH It 
even when the concents are empirical, as. for example, Gold 
'Isay ellow metal , for to know this I require no experience 
beyond my concept of gold as a j ellow metal it is, in fact, 
the very concept, and I need only analyse it, w ithout looking 
beyond it elsewhere 

. c — Synthetical Judgments requv c a diffa cnl Principle from 
\ the Law of Contradiction Th ere arc synth etical a posh non 
judgments of empirical ongmT Tjut th ere areal^gthers winch 
ate certain a_pt_ wivanda\hich spnngfrom pure Understand- 
mgandReason Yet they both agree in this, that thc\ cin- 
noTpossibly spring from the principle of analysis, or the Idw 
of contradiction, alone, they require a quite different prin- 
ciple, though, from w hater er they may be deduced, they 
must be subject to the law of contradiction , which must nercr 
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be violated, esen though everything cannot bo deduced 
from it. I shall first classify stnthettcal judgments 

En’fima! Judjra'ts zzt always svnthciical 1 TjOr it 
kwou ld be ab surd to tnse an analytical judgment on cv 
I penen ce, as our concept suffices for the purpose without 
requiring am tesjmonj from experience. Fnatbody is ex- 
tended is a judgment established a pmn, and not an 
empirical judgment For before appealing to experience, 
we alrena\ hue all the conditions of the judgment in the 
concept (of the subject) from which wc hate but to elicit 
the predicate according to tne law of contrad’Ctio", and 
tnereb) to become conscious of the recant) of the judgmert, 
wmch experience coaid not even teach us 
fit .Vatlurafual Tuiptirts are nil syntnetical Tnts 
fact seems hitherto to hate altogether escaped tne observa- 
tion of those who hare analysed the human reason it even 
seems directlj opposed to all their conjectures, though in- 
contestably certain, and roost important in its consequences. 
For as it was found that the conclusions of mathcmatic-ans 
all proceed according to the law of contradiction (as is de- 
manded b) all apodeictic certainty ), men persuaded them- 
sehes that the avoms (fundamental p -maples) were known 
from the same law This was a great mistake, for a syn- 
thetical proposition can indeed be comprehended according 

1 See the verv important passage m the Hist Edison of the Krlth, 
qno ed bv me on p 13 of Kano Fischers CcmrtrCar, 'Inaltspn 
the rat j.dpeen j I most have something else (j) besides the co-cep 
of die scoject to which the nonersmciiing mm-- apple, n ordec to dis- 
, cover a praLmue not cocmined m the snb,ee In the cue of emp not 
jadgmen s this a: is the co-np'e'e espencrcc of the subiect and mj 
concep indicates ha. complete exre-ience bp means o r a pan of f, to 
Y““ I can and oner tacts of the same experience, as belonging to the 
trsL It follows tha* these proposmons, though synthencal as regards 

e cycep, become analytical as regards oar experience when ac-nallr 
ccmpVed. Cf vol , p 36, no.e. M 
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to the lajv of contradiction, but only by presupposing 
another synthetical proposition from which it follows, never 
m itself 

First of all, we must obsene that all proper mathematical 
judgments are a pnou, and not empirical, because they 
carry with them^riecessityf which cannot be obtained from 
experience But if this be not conceded to me, very good , 
- I "shall confine my assertion to pure Mathematic , the very 
notion of which implies that it contains pure a pi 1011 and 
not empirical cognitions ~ 

It might at first SiTth ought that the proposition 7 + 5 = 12 
is a mere analytical judgment, following from the concept of 
the sum of seven and five, according to the law of contra- 
diction But on closer examination it appears that the con- 
cept of the sum of 7 + 5 contains merely their union in a 
single number, without its being at all thought what the par- 
ticular number is that unites them The concept of twelve 
is by no means thought by merely thinking of the combina- 
tion of seven and five, and analyse this possible sum as we 
may, we shall not discover twelve m the concept We must 
go beyond these concepts, by calling to our aid the intuition 
corresponding to one of them, say our five fingers, or five 
[visible] points (as Segner did in his arithmetic), and 
we must add successively the units of the five given in the 
intuition to the concept of seven 1 II Hence our concept is 

1 The reader w ill observ e that to the concept of 7, the intuition of 5 15 
gnduall) added , it is not an addition of tw 0 intuition'; In the care 
of 2 + 2=4, this latter maj be the case, lint roost probably more 
than 5 cannot be grasped in a single i isible intuition Vccordraglj 7 is 

first made up of 5 a- 2, and then the resulting concept used for further 
processes The system adopted in Roman figures (which IS indeed almost 
universal) illustrates the point exactl) Instead of writing six points 
or strokes, we write VI, substituting the symbol V, perhaps a rude 
representation of an open hand for the intuition IIIII M 

II 


c 
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really amplified By the proposition 7-5 = 12, and we add 
to the first a second, not thought in it Arithmetical 
judgments are therefore always synthetical and the more 
phinlv according as vre take larger numbeis, for m saich 
cases it is dear that, however closely we analyse our concepts 
without calling intuition to our aid, we can never find the 
sum by such mere dissection 

f lust is little is any principle of geometry analytical 
' { That a straight line is the shortest between two points, is a 
' sy nthetical proposition For my concept of straight contains 
nothing of quantity but only _a quality The attribute of 
shortness is therefore altogether additional, and not obtain- 
able by any analysis of the concept. Intuition, which alone 
mikes the synthesis possible, must here also be brought in 
to assist us 

Some other principles, assumed by geometers, are in- 
deed actuilh analytical, and depend on the law of contra- 
diction but the\ only serve, as identical propositions, in 
the chain of method, and not as 1 principles, es.gr a = a, 
the whole is equal to itself, orn- t>a, the whole is greater 
than us part And yet even these, though they are 
recognised as valid from mere concepts, are onlv admitted 
in mathematics, because lhe\ can be represented in intui- 
tion ■ hat usually makes us believ e that the predicate 
of such apodeiclic judgments is already contained m our 
concept and that the judgment is therefore analytical, is 
the ambigum of the evpress on For we ought to add in 
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thought a certain predicate to a given concept, and this 
necessity already attaches to the concepts But the question 
is not a hat tie must join in thought to the given concept, 
but what we actually think tn it, though obscurely , and so 
it appears t hat- the^ predicate belo.ngs_.to these_concepts 
ne cessar ily indeed, _yet not as thought in the concept itself, 
but through the intervention, of an intuition, .which must 
b e adde d 


§ 3 Observations on the General Division of Judgments 
into Analytical and Synthetical 

This division is indispensable, as concerns the Kntik of 
the human understanding, and therefore deserves to be 
called classical, I know not whether it is elsewhere of 
important use And this is the reason why dogmatic 
philosophers, who always seek the sources of metaphysical 
judgments in Metapbysic itself, and not apart from it, in the 
pure laws of reason generally — why these men altogether 
neglected this apparently obvious distinction So it was 
that the celebrated Wolf, and his acute follower Baum- 
garten, came to seek the proof of the principle of Sufficient 
Reason, which is clearly synthetical, m the principle of 
Contradiction In Locke's Essay, on the contrary, I find 
an indication of my division For m the fourth book 
(chap 111 § 9, seq ), after he has discussed the \anous 
connexions of representations in judgments, and their 
sources, one of which he makes identity and contradiction 
(analytical judgments), and another the coexistence of 
representations in a subject, he afterwards confesses (? 10) 
that our a finou 1. now ledge, of the latter is very narrow, and 
almost nothing But in his remarks on this species of 
cognition, there is so little of what is definite, and 
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reduced to rules, 1 that we cannot -wonder if no one, not 
even Hume, was led to make imestigaUons concerning this 
sort of judgments For such general and yet determinate 
principles are not easily learned from other men who have 
had them obscurely in their minds IVe must hit on them 
first bv our own reflection, then ire find them elsewhere, 
where we could not possibly hate found them at first, 
because the authors themselves did not know that such an 
idea lav at the basis of their observations Men who never 
think independently hate nevertheless the acuteness to 
discover evert thing after it has been once shown them in 
what was said long since, though no one ever saw it there 
before. 


5 4- Ta t_ Genera ! Q iusiuui af the Prnkaimrnn 
Is Mclgfhsii a t ai/j-ossia/c 3 


ere a Metaphvsic. which could ma int ain its pl ace as 
a science, really in exi stence — if we could saj, here is 
Metaphvsic, learn it, and it will convince you irresistibly and 
irrevocably of its truth — then this question would be useless, 
and there would only remain that other, which is rather a 
test of our acuteness, than a proof of the existence of the 


Unfortunately , Kan' had not observed the really decisive passage 
in Ixiche on the pomt. \S ben disenssing officially the muons lands of 
apeeioent and disagreement among onr ideas, be actnally enumerates 
the ven- daises, re rtr, aamf'u, ol Kant. Fnw, yndgments of 
identity and oiversity, so. analytical, and his example is . Bine is not 
yellow Secondly, p.dgmen.5 of relation, an ill-chosen term, bat 
ewdentlv the same as Hints synthetical rr/wn, for his esample is a 
, Judgment, each as The angles of a triangle are eqnal lo 

• r .^ i J CQ S"enls of coexistence (syntheucal a 

n " a Go "' 15 fhable Fourthly yndgmeitls of existence 
115 ** synthetical), such as 

Gla enjtlung be more distinct than this’ See Lockes .Eire,, 
boohm cnip , ?;,andcf ro) , p - 3 X[ 
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thing itself — Lmcn mlie Question how the science is hmibl u 
a nd hem the unde rstanding conics to nttarn it But the 
human toison lias nofBecn so fortunate irfthis ease There 
is no single booh to which you can point as you do to 
Euclid, and «ay fins is Metaphysic , here you may find the 
noblest objects of this science, the knowledge of a highest 
Being, and of a future existence, proved from principles of 
pure reason We can be shown indeed many judgments, 
demonstrably certain, and never questioned, but these are 
all analytical, and rather concern the materials and the 
scaffolding for Metaphysic, than the extension of knowledge, 
which is our proper object in studying it (§ 2) Even 
supposing you produce synthetical judgments (such as the 
law of Sufficient Reason), which you could never have 
proved, as you ought, from pure reason a fliton, but which 
we gladly concede, nevertheless, when they come to be 
employed for your principal object, you lapse into such 
doubtful assertions, that in all ages one Metaphysic has 
contradicted another, either in its assertions, or their proofs, 
and thus has itself destroyed its own claim to lasting assent 
Nay the very attempts to set up such a science are the 
main cause of the early appearance of scepticism, a mental 
attitude m which reason treats itself with such violence 
that it could never have arisen save from complete despair 
of ever satisfying our most important aspirations For long 
before men began to question nature methodically, they 
questioned isolated reason, which had to some extent been 
exercised by means of ordinary experience, for reason is 
ever present, while laws of nature must usually be sought 
with labour So Metaphysic floated to the sutface, like 
foam— like it also in this, that when what had been gathered 
was dissolved, there immediately appeared a new supply on 
the surface, to be ever eagerly collected by some, while 
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Gibe's, instead of seeking in the depths the cause of the 
phenomenon, thought they showed their wisdom by ridicul- 
ing the idle labour of their neighbours 

The essential and distinguishing feature of pure mathi- 


iratical cognition among all other a prton cognitions l 


that it cannot at all proceed from concepts, but only b 


1 mens 6 . >ne construction ot concents (Kntih, p 435) 

As therefore in its judgments it must proceed beyond 
the concept to that which the corresponding intuition 
contains, these judgments neither can, nor ought to, 
anse analjticalh, bj dissecting the concept but are al l 
synthetica l 

I cannot refrain from pointing out the disadvantages 
resulting to philosophy from the neglect of this easy and 
apparently insignificant observation Hume indeed was 
prom, 'ed ^a task vor.ht of a philosopher) to cast his eye 
our the whole fie,d of a_pn<m cognitions in which the 
human unaers'anamg claims such mighty possessions But r 
he .rcaatio as b severed from if n r-Unlp -nnit mrti-pd its’ 
no-t valuabV province, via pure mathematic. For he 


ts constitut.on depended 


o Tto’ahv aifT.rcnt pri nciples rameh, on the law of contra- 
u ct’on * lone ard~a tl.qtiu.f i be .did joLqit ide.juagments _ 
so firtnvn o- unit emails as 1 has e he~e done, what ho said 
was CIO tll.rl to tms trat m-nnematic rnnfains._onl\_ 
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And then he could not have based his metaphysical 
judgments on mere experience without subjecting the 
axioms of mathematic equally to experience, a thing 
which he was far too acute to do 1 The good company 
into which metaphysic would thus have been brought, 
would have saved it from the danger of a contemptuous ill- 
treatment, for the thrust intended for it must have reached 
mathematic, which was not and could not have been Hume’s 
intention Thus that acute man would have been led into 
considerations which must needs be similar to those that 
now occupy us, but which would have gained inestimably 
by his inimitably elegant style / 

Plotter mti athysual lodgments are all synthetical We 
must distinguish judgments belonging to metaphysic from 
properly metaphj sical judgments Many of the former are 
analytical, but they only afford the means for metaphysical 
judgments, which are the whole end of the science, and 
which are always synthetical For whatever concepts belong 
to metaphysic (as, for example, substance), the judgments, 
which arise from their mere analysis, belong also to meta- 
phystc , as, for example, substance is that w Inch only exists as 
subject , and by means of several such analytical judgments, 
we seek to approach the definition of the concept But as 
the analysis of pure concepts of the understanding, such as 
are found in metaphysic, does not proceed indifferently 
from the dissection of any other (empirical) concept, not 
belonging to metaphysic (such as the air 15 an elastic 
fluid, the elasticity of which is not removed by anj known 

1 Kant’s confidence on this point is hard!) justified T or in Home s 
Essays (which ho declares to be his final declaration on Philosophy) 
there are a good many hints thal mathematics might be based on 
experience Cf Essa\s t vot 11 p 46S, note, cic , and in the TrcahsnX 
is stilt more plain thal he regarded experience as ll-eir ultimate ground 
Cf, however, vol 1 pp 34 and 40, note XI 
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degree of cold), it fo’lotts that the concept indeed but not 
the analytical judgment, is properly metaphysical This 
science has something peculiar in the production of its 
<i prion cognitions, which must therefore be distinguished 
from the features it has in common with other rational 
knowledge Thus the judgment that al l the.subs tance in 
things is jermanent, is a synthetical and properly mela- 
pnts cal luqgmen,. 

If tne a fr,«r. principles winch constitute tne materials 
o f m.tspln-j.c hate f,rst been collected on fi\ed principles, 
tnen their analysis is of great talue it can also be taught 
as a particular part (as a phhsopma dffimltia), containing 
no,hmg bjt analytical judgments pertaining to metaphysic, 
ano sejamte from the smlhetical trntch constitute meta- 
phy sic p'op.r \nd inaecd these analy ses are not elsewhere 
of mucn taiue, etcep in me.aphysic, mat is as regards the 
stiiinctical j<.agm„nt' which are to be generated by these 
P'CtiOttsly analysed concepts 
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jwhtch we stand in need, and rendered suspicious by long 
|e\penence with regard to all knowledge which we believe 
we possess, or which offers itself, under the title of pure 
reason — there remains but one critical question to which the 
answer must determine our future procedure 
at all iosstb/e ?. But this question must be 
by sceptical objections to the assertions of actual [systems 
of] Metaphysic (for we do not as yet admit such a thing), 
but from the conception, as yet only problematical, \ of a 
science of this sort 

In the Kntik of the Puie Reason I hate treated this 
question synthetically, by making inquiries into pure reason 
itself, and endeavouring in this source to determine the 
elements as well as the laws of its pure use accoidmg to 
principles The task is difficult, and requires a resolute 
reader to penetrate by degrees into a system, based 
on no da ta except the reason itself, which therefore 
seeks, without resting upon any fact, to unfold knowledge 
from its original germs Piol e somena on the contrary a re 
designed for exercises . they are intended rather to point 
put what we have to do in order to realise f if Possible] a 
scie nce, than to propound jt '1 hey must therefore rest 
upon something already known as trustworthy’, from which 
we can set out with confidence, and ascend to sources as 
yet unknown, the discoiery of which will not only explain 
to us what we knew, but exhibit a sphere of many cognitions 
which all spnng from the same sources 1 he method. of 
Prolegomena, especially of those designed as a preparation 
for future metaphysic, is consequently ana!) that 

But it happens fortunately that, though we cannot assume 
metaphysic to be an actual science, we can say with confi- 
dence that certain pure a priori synthetical cognitio ns pure 
Mathematic and tine Physic, are actual and gnen . for 


Is Metaphysic 
answered not 
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'both contain propositions, which are thoroughly recognised 
as apodeictically certain, partly by mere reason, partly by 
general consent [arising] from experience, and yet as 
independent of experience We haie therefore some a t 
l least unam festtd stnthetical knowledge a Priori. and ne ed 
not ash if it _be possible _ffo r it is actu al), but possible, 
in order that ire may deduce from the principle which 
makes the gisen cognitions possible the possibility of all 
the rest 

The Gemini Problem Hoie is Cognition ft out Pure 
Reason possible l 

£ 3 We hate already seen the utal distinction between 
amlytical and synthetical ludgments The possibility of 
anahtical propositions was easily comprehended, being 
entirely founded on the law of Contradiction ’] he possi- 
hiht\ of sinthetical a posteriori judgments, of those which 
am gathered from experience, likewise requires no particular 
explanation, for experience is nothing but a continual 
xynthc'is of perceptions There remain therefore only 
xxnthetical propositions a priori, of which the possibility 
must be sougn' or imestigated, because they must depend 
upon o,her principles than that of contradiction 

Hut m. base no neht to seek the possibility of such 
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determine the conditions of its use, its sphere and its 
boundsj’t The - proper problem upon which all depends, 
"hen expressed with scholastic precision, is therefore 


How art Synthetic Propositions a priori possible ? 

For the sake of popularity I have above expressed this 
problem somewhat differently, as an inquiry after knowledge 
from pure reason, and this I could do for once without 
detriment to the desired view [Einsicht], because, as we 
have only to do here with metaphysic and its sources, the 
reader will, I hope, after the foregoing remarks, keep in 
mind that when we speak of knowledge from pure reason, 
we do not mean analytical, but always synthetical cog- 
nition 1 

Upon the solution of this problem the standing or 
the falling of Metaphysic and consequently its existence 
entirely depend , Let any one make assertions ever so 
plausible with regard to it, — let him pile conclusions upon 
conclusions till they almost smother us, — if he has not been 
previously able to answer this question satisfactorily , I haie 
a right to say this is all vam groundless philosophy and 

1 As know ledge gradually advances, certain expressions now classical, 
which hate been used since the infancy of science, cannot but be found 
insufficient and unsuitable, and there cannot but be some danger of 
confusing a newer and more appropriate use with the older The 
analytical method, so far as it is opposed to the synthetical, is aery 
distinct from a complex of analy tical propositions it signifies only that 
we set out from what is sought, as if it were giaen, and ascend to the 
only conditions ustjer aahich it is possible In this method we often use 
nothing bufsy'ntheticnl propositions, ns in mathematical anahsis, and it 
were better to term it the regTessiac method, in contradistinction to the 
sy nthctic or progress" e A principal part of Logic too is di-tinguishcd 
by the name of Analytic, which here signifies the logic of troth (in 
contrast to Dialectic), without considering whether the cognnion* 
belonging to it arc analytical or synthetical 
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false wisdom You speak through pure reason, and profess, 
as it were, to create cognitions a pnon by not only dis- 
secting gnen concepts, but also by asserting connexions 
which do not rest upon the principle of contradiction, and 
which you profess to percene quite independently of all ex- 
perience , how do you attain this, and howwill y ou justify y our- 
self m such pretensions ’ An appealjo the consent of the 
common sense of mankind cannot be. allo wed for that is a 
'witness whose reputation depends only upon pub lic rumou r, 

Quodcunque oalendi* mihi sic, incredulus odi 

Indispensable, howeier, as it is to answer this question, 
it is equally difficult to do so , and though the principal 
reason that this answer was not attempted long ago is, that 
the possibility of such a question neier occurred to any- 
body, there is yet another reason A satisfactory answer 
to this single question requires a much more constant, pro- 
found, and laborious reflection, than the most diffuse work 
ou Mctaphvnc, which on its first appearance promised 
immortality to us author. And eiery intelligent reader, 
when he carefully reflects what this problem requires, must 
at first be struck with its difficulty, and would regard it as 
insoluble and men impossible, did there not actually exist 
pure sy mhetical cognitions <i prion This actually happened 
j to Day id Hume, though he did not represent to himself the 
qumtun at all s o umyersal h as is done here, and as must 
be dote, if the answer is to be decisne for all Metaphysic 
lor how b it possible, says that acute man, lhat when a 
roncep* is guea me, I can go beyond it and connect with 
it aaoti e- y-hich is not contained in it, and nj such a 
in ■’art' as it the latter > ntsmnh belonged 10 the former’ 
V h.rg bu, yvrenence can furnish us wuh connexions of 
t'1 fen.s. yra» In- inference from that difficulty, which 
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be held an impossibility), and all that supposed necessity, or, 
what is the same thing, all cognition af»w>t (held to be 
such), is nothing but a long habit of finding something true, 
and hence of holding subjective necessity to be objective 
If the reader should complain of the difficulty and the 
labour which I occasion him in the solution of this problem, 
let him endeavour to do it himself in an easier way 
Perhaps he will then acknowledge the obligation due to him 
who has undertaken a work of such profound research, and 
will rather be surprised at the facility with which, consider- 
ing the nature of the thing, the solution has been attained 
Yet it has cost a labour of many years to solve this problem 
in its whole universality (in the mathematical sense, that is, 
sufficient for all cases), and finally to exhibit it in the 
analytical form, as the reader finds it here 

AH metaphysician sjiie4herefore-soleinply - a nd legally sus- 
pended from their occupationsjull t hey shall haveanswereil 
ln"a satisiactoryYnannerjhe_ questiop — nth etic 
cognitions a priori possible ? For the answer contains the 
iffilycredFhfmfinniii^^ show when they have any- 

thing to bring us in the name of pure reason But if they 
do not possess these credentials, they can expect nothing 
else than to be dismissed without further inquiry bj reason- 
able people, who have been already so often deceived 
If they on the other hand desire to carry on their busi- 
ness not as a science, but as an ait of persuasion wholesome 
and suited to the general common sense of man, they cannot 
in justice be prevented They will then speak the modest 
language of a rational faith, they will grant that they arc not 
allowed even to conjecture, far less to knoso, anything which 
lies beyond the bounds of all possible experience, but only 
to assume something (not for speculative use, which 
they must abandon, but for practical only) that is possible 
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and even indispensable for the guidance of the understanding 
and of the mil in life In this manner only can tney bear 
the title of useful and of mse meit.and the more so in pro- 
portion as they renounce that of metaphysicians j for these 
trill be speculate philosophers, and as. when judgments a 
fnon are m question noor probabilities cannot be admitted 
(for what is pretended to be known a f non is thereby 
announced as necessary ), such men cannot be permitted to 
play mth conjectures, but their assertions must be either 
science, or worth nothing at all 

It may be said, that all transcendental philosophy which 
necessarily precedes all Metaphysic, is nothing but the 
complete solution of the problem here propounded, in 
systematical order and completeness Hitherto we hate 
accordingly neier had any transcendental philosophy , for 
what goes by its name is properly a part of Metaphysic , 
whereas the former science is intended first to constitute the 
possibility of this latter and must therefore precede all 
Metaphysic. And it is not surprising that when a whole 
science, deprived of all help from other sciences, and conse- 
quently in itself quite new is required to answer a single 
question sufficiently, we should find this answer combined 
i.uh trouble and difficulty, nay eien with obscurity 

As we now proceed to this solution, and according 
to the analytical method, in which we presuppose, that such 
cognitions from pure reason actually exist, we can only 
appeal to two sciences of theoretical cognition (as such only' 
is under consideration here), pure mathematic and the fun 
science of > atim (physic) For none but these can exhibit 
object intuitu eli to us. and consequently (if there should 
occur m them a cognition a priori) can show the truth or 
harmony of the cognmon with the object in amenta, that is, 
its actuahti, from which we conld then proceed to the 




Jt »tt> tv ‘ten lli il tin. solution ol these problems, 
thmi,li i bn lit designed to exhibit the essential matter of 
tlit Krittl , has )ct something pu iilur, which dcsen cs ntten- 
lion in Half I Ins is the seeling the sources of giten 
si units in the reison itself, so that its fatuity of knowing 
something <t /own may be imeslignted and measured by 
meins of the act Hstlf by this procedure these sciences 
tliunstltes gun, if not with regard to their content, )et as 
to their light use, and while they throw light on the higher 
question concerning their common origin, at the same time 
gi\c occasion better to explain their individual nature 



FIRST PART OF THE GENERAL TRAN- 
SCENDENTAL PROBLEM 


Halt’ is Pure Malhonalte possible 1 

i. 6 Here is a great and established cognition, which em- 
braces even now a wonderful sphere, and bespeaks here- 
after an unbounded extension, which carries with it 
tho-oughlj apodeictical certaintj, that is, absolute necessity 
which therefore rests upon no empirical grounds, and 
consequent!) is a pure product of reason, and moreover is 
thorough^ svnthetical * How then is it possible for human 
reason to bring to pass a cognition of this nature entireh 
(’//-.err 5 ' Does not this facultj, as it neither is nor can 
he b^qd upon experience, presuppose some ground of 
rngnmon it prmn, which lies deeplj hidden, but which 
might reveal itself bj these its effects, if their first begin- 
ning wire but diligcntH investigated ’ 

« 7 Hut we find all mathematical cognition having dll'# 
pecul.an’v , that it in ist prevaouslv exhibit its concept nfli 
>wd»d afrwn, therefore man intuition which! 
,s n< ' tm ‘' bat pure \\ ithout this process Mathe- J 
i" r>naot take a male step , hence its judgments 
*■ " * , whereas philosopb) must be satisfied 

u ' ' ,r!t 1 losm^n's/rw Here eoi.cefls, and though it 
i cU r doct-incshv inti ition ran never derive ttiem 
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from it 1 his observation on the nature of Mathematic 
gives us a rluc to the first and highest condition of its 
possibility, which is, that some pine intuition must form its 
basis, in which all its concepts can be exhibited or con 
strutted \ tu concnto and j ct a pnori If we can find out 
this pure intuition and its possibility, we may thence 
easily explain how synthetical propositions a pi ton are 
possible in pure mathematic, and consequently how this 
science itself is possible ^Empirical intuition enables us 
without difficulty to enlarge the concept which we frame of 
an object of intuition, by new predicates, which intuition 
itself presents synthetically in experience (Pure intuition 
does so likewise, only with this difference^ that in the latter 
case the synthetical judgment is a prion certain” 'and 
a podeiclicay in thefprmer, only a posteuori and empirically 
certain^ because this latter contains only what occurs m 
"contingent empirical intuition, but the former, what must 
be met in pure intuition necessarily, for the predicate is 
inseparably conjoined as intuition a priori with the concept 
before all cxpei teine or individual perception^ 

§ 8 But with this step our perplexity" seems rather to 
increase than to lessen For the question now is, How 
is it possi ble to intuite a nything a pnon ? An intuition is 
ImdhT representation as immediately depends upon the 
presence of the object Hence it seems impossible otigin- 
al/y to intuite a priori, because intuition would in that 
event take place without either a former or a present object 
to refer to, and by consequence could not be intuition 
Conce pts indeed are such, that we can easily form some of 
thenTir priori (namely, those 'which' contain nothing but the 
thinking an object in general), without finding ourselves in 
an immediate relation to the object Such are, for instance, 
the concepts of Quantity, of Cause, etc But even these 
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req’_ re in order to give them a signification a certain 
concrete use — that is, an application to some intuition, by 
whicn an object of them is given us. Ent how can the A 
u jjit or of the obiect precede the object itself 3 1 

j 9 Vi ere intuition of such nature as to' represent things 
as trp an ,n tfr,ns'Ivts intmtion could not take place a 
tron out trust be alwnts empincal For I can only know 
trnat is contained m the object m itself rben it is present 
and gucn to me. It is indeed esen then mcomptehensible 
hour the intumon of a present thing should make me know 
tms thing as it is in itself as its properties cannot migrate into 
ms faculti of representation but even granting this possi- 
b’htj an intuition of that sort would not take place a {non, 
tnat is, be f ore the object were presented to me for 
wiJiout this latter fact no ground of relation between my 
representation and the oaject can be imagined it must 
then depend upon direct inspiration [Emgebung] £lt is 
therefom on!\ possible in ore wav for my intuition to 
anacmate the actualuy of tne object, and to be cognition 
afr.m if »/ (the intuition) cot fairs rolhrg tut tic forts of 
th: sersitihtx, n/ "K fracJes ir me all tne ad tal vrfrtssicns 
if-n tgl \hcl I an aJecleJ h p^eilsj For I can known 
fr n, tn3n oh eels of sense can only be intuited according 
to tbs form of the sensuois intuition Hence it follows - 
tha* pronos’ ions, wr.icn concern this form of sensuous 
ln'uuon onlj are possible and valid for objects of the 
senses a; also, conversely that intumors which are possible 
l r Iron can r er concern any other things than objects 
o r o ar sens_s 

5 i® It is tn:n only the fo-m of s ensuous .intuition by 
, vn < ” 1 " e ^n *ntuite things a {ran, but bj which we can 
kr.Q'" o ljccts on's as tnev r{f r ar to us (to our senses), not 
s> tr^ cm in tremeeves , ard this assumption is absolutely 
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necessary if synthetical propositions a pi ton be granted as 
possible, or if, m case they actually occur, their possibility is 
to be comprehended and determined beforehand 

But Spac e god TlIP p -i' irp “the-mtuitionsw\hich pure 
MafnemSmrlays at the foundation of all its cognitions , and 
of the judgments which appear at once demonstrable and 
necessary, for Mathematic must first exhibit all its con- 
cepts in intuition, and pure Mathematic in pure intuition, 
that is, it must construct them , otherwise (as it cannot 
proceed analytically, by dissection of concepts, but sj nthetic- 
ally) it is impossible in this science to take a single step 
For if pure intuition be wanting, there is nothing in which 
the matter for synthetical judgments a pi ton can be given 
( Geometry is based unon the pure inluinnn _of— space. 

I Arithmetic accompli shes its concent of number b v-lhe 
‘ successive additionof un i ties in t i m e ■ and pure M echanic 
especially cannot attain its' concepts of motion w ithout em- 
"pl oying tfie~ represent atioimQirgg *. BothTepresentati ons, 
hojjever, are onlj intuiti ons , for if we omit from the emnin- 
cal intuitions of bodi es and then alteratio ns (motion Veicrv 
ftiing empirical, or belonging to sensation, space and time 
stilhremain, which are therefore pure mtuitions-t hat lie a 
Priori at the basis of the empirical H ence the) can neic r 
be omitted, but a t the same time. b\ the ifbeing nure in- 
tuitions a prion , they proie that they are mere form s of our 


1 The form of this *tilcmcnt, winch mikes in -ulmiwnn nowhere 
supported in the Kotik, is piculnr I <ec in it i Inrl mp doul t in 
Kent’s mind whether Arithmetic mw not he tit rued r io»n Tine, all 
his commcntitors bUietcd lie fccK *urc nhou» Mechanic The 
render will tl^o note thit he 1 * 7f cnlj* *he r** 'f** cj t /*• Vr 

qtnnaflj were <o derived Thi* certain’) true of the st L :r a o r 
qinntit), nnd maj ilso be a«cr ed o r -'ll ten lnj c n-nbers, which we 
cannot properlt umqirc <x% tf* esrt t utnt rf c *itt *• 

Cf \ol t p 52 M 
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A s ensibility, which must precede all empirical intuition, or_ 
^ perception o f a ctual obiects, and confo rmably to which 
otpects can be k nown a pnon, but only ns they appear 

tojfi 

§ 1 1 The problem of the present section is therefore 
soiled Pure mathematic, as sinthetionl rnrmip o nrt finon , 
i s only possible by referring to no other obje cts th a n thos e 
of th e jens es At the basis ofTK eir empirica l i ntuition l ies 
a' pfire intuition (of space and of time) a . pi tori, 1 his is 
possible, because the latter intuition is nothing but the mere 
form of the sensitise faculty, nhich precedes the actual 
appearance of the objects, in that it in fact makes them 
possible Yet this faculty of intuiting a prion affects not 
the matter of the phenomenon (that is, the sensation in it, 
for this constitutes that nhich is empirical), but its form, 
via. space and time. Should any man venture to doubt 
that these are determinations adhering not to things in 
themselses, but to their relation to our sensibility, I should 
be glad to know how it can be possible to know a prion 
(and of course before all acquaintance with, or presentation 
of, things), how their intuition must be constituted , which 
however is here the case with space and time But this is 
quite comprehensible as soon as both count for nothing 
more than formal conditions of our sensibility, whde the 
objects count merely as phenomena, for then the 
form, of the phenomenon, that is, the pure intuition, can 
by all means be represented os proceeding from ourseUes, 
that is, a priori 

§12 In order to add something by way of illustration and 
confirmation, we need only attend to the ordinary and neces- 
sary procedure of geometers All proofs of the complete 
equality of two given figures (where the one can be com- 

1 As disjngaishrf tom tqmvaUna, or merely equality of area M 
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pletely substituted for the other) come ultimately to super- 
position, which is evidently nothing else than a synthetical 
proposition resting upon immediate intuition, and this intui- 
tion must be given pure, or a priori, otherwise the propositiot 
could not rank as a podeictically certain, but would have em 
pineal certainty only It could only be said that it is aluay 
remarked so, and holds as far as our perception reaches 
That complete space (which is itself no longer the boundary 
of another space) has three dimensions, and that space_ in 
gene ral cann ot _have more, is based on the proposition that 
not more than three lines can intersect at right angles in 
one point , tut this proposition cannot by any means be 
shown from concepts, b ut rests im mediately on pure and a 
priori intuition, because it is apodeictically certain That we 
can require a line to be drawn to "infinity (in mdefimtum ),* 
a series of changes to be continued (for example, spaces 
passed through by motion) m indefimtum, presupposes a 
representation of space and time, which can only attach to 
intuition, namely, so far as it in itself is bounded by nothing, 
for from concepts it could never be inferred Consequently 
Mathematic is actually built upon pure intuitions, which make 
its synthetical and apodeictically valid propositions possible, 
and hence our transcendental deduction of the notions of 
space and of time explains at the same time the possibility 
of pure mathematic, which may be conceded, but by no 
means explained, without some such deduction, and without 
our assuming ‘that everything which can be gnen to our 
senses (to the external sense' in space, the internal in time) 
is intuited by us as it appears to us, not as it is in itself’ 

1 This idenUficntion of muudlich with 1 mkjmtlam goes fir to cotro 
bonte my rendering of the objectionable phrase m the Acslhelic, which 
speaks at space as an infinite (umndluh) guen quantih Cf soli p 
50, note M 
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§ 13 Those who cannot jet shake off the notion of space 
and time being actual qualities that inhere in things in 'hem- 
selves, may exercise their acumen on the following paradox 
When thej hate in tain attempted its solution, and are free 
from prejudices at least for a few moments, they will suspect 
that the degradation of space and of time to mere forms of 
our sensuous intuition may perhaps be well founded 

When two things are quite similar in all the points, which 
can be known of each separately (in all the determinations 
pertaining to quantity and to quality), it must follow that 
the one can m all cases and relations be put in the place 
of the other, without this substitution occasioning the least 
perceptible difference This m fact is the case with plane 
figures m geometry , hut various spbencal figures exhibit, 
notwithstanding this complete internal agreement, such a 
[limited] one in their external relation that the one figure 
cannot possibly be put m the place of the other , for in- 
stance, two spherical wangles on opposite hemispheres, 
which hate an arc of the equator as their common base, 
may be quite equal, bo,h as regards sides and angles, so 
that nothing is to be found in the simple and complete 
desenpuon of the one, that is not equally in the description 
of the other, and yet the one cannot be put in the place of 
the other (upon the opposite hemisphere) Here is then an 
internal difference between the two triangles, w hich difference 
no understanding can describe as internal, and which only 
manifests itself by external relations in space But I shall 
gne more obvious examples, taken from common life 
^ [\\ hat can be more similar in every respect to my hand 
and to my ear, or in every part more able, than their images 
in a mirror? And yet I cannot put such a hand as is seen 
in the glass in the place of its archetype, for if this is a 
right, that in the glass is a left hand and the image or re- 
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flection of the right ear is a left one that never can supply 
the place of the other^ Here there are no internal* 
differences which any understanding could perceive by 
thought alone, and jet the differences are internal as far as 
the senses teach, for the left hand cannot be enclosed in 
the same bounds as the right, notwithstanding the complete 
equality and similarity of both (they are not congruent), 
the glove of one hand cannot be used for the other What 
is the solution ? (Those objects are not representations of 
things as they are in themselves, and as the pure under- 
standing would cognise them, but sensuous intuitions, that 
is, phenomena, the possibility of which rests upon the rela- 
tion of certain things unknown in themselves to something 
else, viz to our sensibility §gacgJS-JheJbjTn_of the ex- 
ter nal intuition of this sensibility, and the mternaTdeter- 
mmation of eveiy^pimited] space is only possible by the 
determination of Us external relation to all space, of which 
it is a part (in other words, by its relation to the external 
sense) , that is, the part is only possible through the whole, 
which is never the case with things in themselves, as objects 
of the mere understanding, but with phenomena only And 
hence we cannot render the difference between similar and 
equal but incongruous things (for instance, spirals winding 
opposite ways 1 ) intelligible by any concept, but only by the 
relation to the nght and the left hand, which relates im- 
mediately to intuition 


Remark I 

Pure Mathematic, and especially pure geometry, can 
only have objective reality on condition of its referring to 

1 Not ‘snails rolled up contrary to all sense,’ as Mr Richardson 
has it 1 M 
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objects of sense, in regard to which the principle holds 
gooa, that our sensuous representation is a representation 
not of things in themselves, but of the waj m which the) 
appear to us Hence it follows that(the propositions of 
geomeit) are not the determinations of a mere creation of 
our poetic fane), which therefore cannot be referred with 
certaintv to actual objects , but rather that the) are neces- 
sanl) raid of space, and consequent^ of all that ma) be 
found in it, because space is nothing else than the form of all 
external phenomena, in which [form] alone objects of sense 
can be given ) Sensibility (of which the form is the basis 
of geonit n) is that upon which the possibility of external 
phenomena rests , these therefore can never contain an)- 
tlnng but what geometr) prescribes to them It would be 
quite otherwise if the senses were so constituted as to 
ropresent objects as tbe\ are in them sell es For then it 
would not b) am means follow from the representation of 
space, wnic the geometer makes his a prion foundation 
with all it' properties that this space, together with what is 
thence inferred must be so in nature The space of the 
geomCitr —ould be considered a mere fiction, and no 
ooj^ctive nlit-it) asertbed to it, because we cannot see how 
things must of necessity agree wuh an image of them, 
r.uch ve make spon'aacoesl) and previous to our per- 
Cu ' ,m of tl ~ m B «t if tnis image, or rather this formal 
irtemon, is the e-scmi -1 propem of our sensibility, bi 
ra._ ■- 0 1 hicli alone objecis are gnen to us and if this 
n ii ripe-^nts no* things m themselves, but pbe- 
T ° ‘ 1 11 15 '*- n ‘•’t 5 ’' to comprehend and at the 

l ’ 1 ' ;o I'' bU mdisputabh, that all the external 
' " ' ror ‘^ S er,se mu«t necessanl) accord 
. " ! ’ p'oposi’iors of geometr) , because the 

J it.* — rs c 1 its fo-ni of external intuition (in 
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oihcr words, l>) spice, with whuli llic geometer is occu- 
pied) lir-t of .ill nnl.es those objects possible as mere 
nppnr.mriv It mil iluiss remain a remarkable fciture 
m the liWorj of philosophy, that there was once a time, 
when oven nntliiniaticinns, who were philosophers too, 
htgin to doubt, not of the arcuracj of then geometrical 
proportions so fir is then roncerned space, but of the 
objective iilithl) and the applicability of this concept itself, 
ind of ill its determinations, to nature Ihej were appre- 
buisiu. tint a line in nature might consist of physical 
points, and consequent!) tint true space in the object might 
consist of simple pirts, though the space winch the geo- 
meter Ins in Ins mind cannot be sucli /They did not 
recognise lint this mental spice makes the physical spice, 
tint is, the extension of milter, even possible , that this 
pure spice is not at all a gtiality _ofjliu)gs.iiu hemseh es , , 
hut n_fnrm_ntLnui_scnsiiot'iB-Ja mlls of representa tion , 
and that all objects in spice are mere phenomena, That 
is, not things in thcmschcs but representations of our 
sensuous intuition Space , therefore, as^h^gcometer 
conceit es it, is stnc lb.'ffeJbrivi of-senmous-ml nri i an- i v kigli 
j p find f> fi> /ai r m ns fin rt contims the ground of the 
possibility of all external phenomcna)(as to their form), so 
that these must necessarily and accurately agree with the 
propositions of the geometer, which he draws not from any 
imaginary concept, but from the subjective basis of all 
external phenomena, which is the sensibility itself In this 
and no other way can Geometry be secured (as to the 
undoubted objective reality of its piopositions) from all the 
juggling of shallow Mctaphysic, however surprising it may 
seem to this science, because it lias not reverted to the 
sources of its concepts 
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actual 1 Can this be termed idealism? It is the very 
"contrary ' - — - 

All this had been generally assumed and granted 
long before Locke’s time, and still more generally ever 
since — that, without detriment to the actual existence of 
external things, many of their predicates may be said to 
belong not to the things in themselves, but to their 
phenomena, and to have no proper existence outside our 
representation Heat, colour, and taste, for instance, are 
of this kind But that I should go farther, and rank as 
mere phenomena, for weighty reasons, the remaining quali- 
ties of bodies also, which are called primary, such as 
extension, place, and m general space, with all which 
belongs to it (impenetrability or materiality, figure, etc ) — 
against this proceeding no one can contend with any reason 
that it is inadmissible ("As little as the man who admits 
colours not to be properties of the object in itself, but_only 
modifications of the sense of seeing, can on that account 
be named an idealist, so little can my system be named 
idealistic, merely because I find that more, nay, that all the 
fropet ties which constitute the intuition of a body belong 
merely to its phenomenon , for the existence of the thing ) 
that_appears_is~thereby not destroyed ^ 33 in true idealism,) 
but it is only shown, that we cannot pdisiblyTtnowit by' 
the senses as it is m itself^ 

I should be glad to know what my assertions must 
be in order to avoid all idealism I suppose I must say, 
not only that the representation of space is perfectly con- 
formable to the relation which our sensibility has to objects 

1 This statement is more explicit than anything in the A rtitk ; and 
settles the question as to Kant’s supposed idealism Had his Fust 
Edition re*illy differed from this exposition, he vsould ne\er line sug 
gcsted to his readers a comparison with the Second M 
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they are the same in both cases), but by their connexion 
according to those rules, winch determine the coherence of 
the representations in the concept of an object, and by 
ascertaining whether they can subsist together in experience 
or not And it is not the fault of the phenomena if our 
cognition takes illusion for truth, that is, if the intuition, by 
which an object is given us, is considered a concept of the 
thing or of its existence also, which the understanding can 
only think The senses represent to us the paths of the 
planets as now forward, now backward, and herein is neither 
falsehood nor truth, because as long as we hold this pith to 
be nothing but appearance, we do not judge of the objective 
nature of their motion But as a false judgment may easily 
arise when the understanding does not carefully guard 
against this subjective mode of representation being ron 
sidered objective, we say they appear to mote backward , it 
is not the senses however which are charged with the 
illusion,' but the understanding, whose protmce alone it is 
to give an objective judgment on the phenomenon 

Thus, even if we did not at all reflect on the origin of our 
representations, and [merely] connect our intuitions of sense 
(whatever they may contain), in space and in time, according 
to the rules of the coherence of all cognition in cxpLiicnce, 
[still] illusion or truth may ari'e accordui" as we ve 
negligent or careful , it is merely a question o f the us. of 
sensuous representations in the imderstandin. and net o' 
their origin Again— when I consider 'll Inc rtp-i sen' > 
tions of the senses together with their fern ep-ce ■*rd tit f 
to be nothing but phenomena, and 'p-re and tor. '« <■ 
a mere form of the scns.hiliiy, v<h ch ts -ot to h > me* > • 1 
in objects out of it, and when I ma'>c u e * f t* c*2 tv, e. 
scntations m reference to pos-il'h cxi end •- o 1 c 
nothing therein tnat can Ic'd to error re ■ ,'t'c rn, 
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illusion implied in my holding them mere phenomena, for 
they can notwithstanding cohere rightly according to rules 
of truth in experience. .Thus all the propositions of 
geometry hold good of space as well as of all the objects of 
the senses consequently of all possible experience, whether 
I consider space as a mere form of the sensibility, or as 
something cleaving to the things themselves It ts only m 
the former case that I can comprehend how it is possible 
to know these propositions of all the objects of external 
intuition a prton , everything else which regards all possible 
experience remains just as if I had not seceded from the 
common opimon 

But if 1 venture to go beyond all possible experience 
with my notions of space and time, which I cannot a\ oid 
doing rf I proclaim them qualities which adhere to things in 
tnemselves (for what can prevent my letting them hold 
good of the same things, however my senses might be 
changed, and whether they were suited to them or not?), 
then a grat e error resting upon an illusion may arise. For I 
proclaim to be universally valid what is merely a subjective 
condition of the intuition of things and sure for all objects 
of sense, but therefore only valid for all possible experience; 
since m doing so, I refer this condition to things in them- 
sej'es, and do not limit it to the conditions of experience. 

( ■'h theory of the ideality of space and of time, therefore; 
so far from reducing the whole sensible world to mere 
illusion, is rather the only means of securing the application 
of one of the most important cognitions {that which mathe- 
matic propounds a pnori) to actual objects, and of pre- 
venting us being regarded mere illusion For without this 
observation it would be quite impossible to make out 
whether the intuitions of space and time, which we borrow 
from no experience, and' which yet he in our repre- 
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sentation a prion , are not mere chimeras of our brain, to 
which no object whatever corresponds, at least adequately, 
and consequently, whether geometry itself is not a mere 
illusion, whereas we have been able to show its unquestion- 
able validity with regard to all the objects of the sensible 
world because they are mere phenomenjU 

Secondly These my principles, because they make 
phenomena of the representations of the senses, are so far 
from turning the truth of experience into mere illusion, that 
they are rather the onlj means of preventing the transcend- 
ental illusion, by which Metaphjsic has hitherto been 
deceived, and led to the childish endeavour of catching at 
bubbles, while phenomena, which are mere representations, 
were taken for things m themsches— an error which gave 
occasion to the remarkable Antinomy of Reason that I shall 
mention by and by, and which is destroyed by the single 
observation, that phenomenon, as long as it 15 used in 
experience, produces truih, but the moment it transgresses 
the bounds of experience, and consequent!) becomes tran- 
scendent, produces nothing but illusion 

As I therefore leave to things as we obtain them b) the 
senses their actuality, and onl) limit our sensuous intuition 
of these things to this, that thev represent in no respect 
not even m the pure intuitions of space and of time anv- 
thmg more than mere appearances of thoro thintrs, but 
never their constitution in thcm'ehcs, this is not a thorough 
going illusion invented for nature bv me Mv pro e"a 
tioti too against all charges of idealism is so valid and e’ear 
as even to seem superfluous were there rot ireo nj ,ert 
judges, who, while thev would have an old name fo* e.e- 
dcvaation from their perverse thou eh ro’-imoa 0; men --u 
never judge of the spirit o f philosophy roncrc^'vc. 1 j- 
cling to the letter on’v, arc uadv to p - 1 t h c:r o*r c- reel’s 



SECOND PART OF THE GENERAL TRAN- 
SCENDENTAL PROBLEM 

How is the Pure Science of Nature [Physic\ possible 1 

§ i4^Nature is the existence of things, so far as it is 
determined a txardmg- 40 -UMvetsal-hH's Should nature 
signify the existence of things in themselves, ire could neier 
cognise nature either a ft ton or a fosieuon Not a f non, 
for how can we know what belongs to things in themsehes, 
since this never can be done by the dissection of our con- 
cepts (ahalytical judgments) ? For we do not want to know 
what is contained in our concept of a thing (for this [content] 
belongs to its logical being), but what is m the actuality of 
the thing superadded to our concept, and bj what the thing 
itself is determined in its existence outside the concept 
Our understanding, and the conditions on which alone it 
can connect the determinations of things m their existence, 
do not prescribe any rule to things themsehes, these do 
not conform to our understanding, but it must conform 
itself to them, they must therefore be first gnen us in 
order to gather these determinations from them, wherefore 
they would not be cognised a fnon 

A cognition of the nature of things in themsehes a 
pasta ion would be equally impossible Tor, if experience 
is to teach us laws, to which the existence of things is 
49 L 
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subject these laws. if taey regard things m themselves, must 
belong to them of t "uri) even outside our experience 
B.t experience tenches us what exists and how rt exists, but 
neve- that »; must recta sank exist so and not otherwise. 
Expenerce merefore can never tench us the nature of things 
in themsehes. 

§ 15 E'e nevertneless actually possess a pure science of 
nature m which are propounded, afnon and with all the 
necessity requisite to apodeicucal propositions laws to which 
na'ure is subject I need onh. cal! to witness that pro- 
paedeutic of Pnysic whicn under the title of the universal 
Science o' Nature, precedes all Ppjsic (which is founded 
upon emp.’-cal pnccm'es) In it we have Mathematic 
app'.eo to pnehoirena. ard also merely discnrave principles 
fo- those aenxed from concents) which constitute the philo- 
sopVcal pa-t of tne pare cognition of nature / But there 
are several things n it which are not quite pure and inde- 
pe-dent of emp ncai sources suen as tne concept of rrriion. 
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science of nature, and the question arises, How is it 
possible 1 

jTT 6~^ Ihe word rafere jis sumes vet a nother meaning, 
which determines the object, whereas it (nature) in the former 
[formal] sense only denotes the conformity to law [ Gesetz - 
massigkcit\ of the determinations of the existence of things 
generally Nature then considered matenallv is t lmomtlco. 
of all the objects of cxfcnenc e And with this only are we 
nw~concerned, for besides, things which can neier be 
objects of experience, if they must be cognised as to their 
nature, would oblige us to have recourse to concepts whose 
meaning could never be given in concicto (by any example 
of possible experience) Consequently we must form for 
ourselves a list of concepts of their nature, the reality 
whereof— that is, whether they actually refer to objects, or 
are mere creatures of thought— could never be determined 
The cognition of what cannot be an object of experi- 
ence would be hyperphysical, and concerning this the sub- 
ject of our present discussion has nothing to say, but only 
concerns the cognition of nature, the reality of which 
[cognition] can be confirmed by experience, though it is 
possible a priori and precedes all experience 

§ 17 The fonnal [side] of nature in this narrower sense 
is therefore the conformity to law of all the objects of ex- 
perience, and so far as it is cognised a priori, their necessary 
conformity But it has been just shown that the laws of 
nature can neier be cognised a prion in objects so far as 
the) are considered not m reference to possible experience, 
but as things m themselves (And our inquiry here extends 
not to things in themselves (the properties of which we pass 
by), but to things as objects of p ossible exp e rience, mdjh e 
complex oTthese is what we properly desig nate jisjiature 
And now I ask, when the possibiht) of a cognition of nature 
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into error, and fancy that I w as speaking of nature as a thing 
in itself, and then be endlessly toiling m search of Ians for 
things, of which nothing is given me 

Consequently we shall here be concerned with experience 
only, and the universal conditions given a pnon of its 
possibility, and we shall thence determine nature as the 
whole object of all possible experience I think it will be 
understood that I here do not mean the rules of the observa- 
tion of a nature that is already given, for these already pre- 
suppose experience, that I do not therefore mean how we 
(by experience) can learn from nature her laws , for these 
would not then be laws a priori, and would yield us no pure 
science of nature, but [I mean to inquire] ^iow the condi- 
tions a prion of the possibility of experience are at the same 
time the sources from which all the universal laws of nature 
must be derived^) 

18 We must then in the first place observe that, though 
all ludgments of experience an; empirical — that is, have 
their ground in the immediate perception of the senses — 
.all empirical judgments are not therefore conversely judg- 
ments of experience, but that, besides the empirical, and 
in general besides what is given to the sensuous intui- 
tion, particular concepts must yet be superaddedj^£concepts 
which have their origin quite a pi ton in the pute under- 
standing, and under which every perception must be first 
of all subsumed and then by their means changed into 

Empirical i itdr menis, s o fin as they have objective 
validity, are judgments .of .experience, but those which 
are only subjectively valid, I name, mere judgments op 
perception The latter require no pure concept of the 
understanding, but only the logical connexion of perception 
m a thinking subject But the former always .require, 
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from the immediate cognition of the object (which is 
impossible), but from the condition of universal validity in 
empincal judgments, which, as already said, never rests 
upon empirical, or, in short, sensuous conditions, but upon 
a pure concept of the understanding") The object always 
remains unknown in itself, but when by the concept of the 
understanding the connexion of the representations of the 
object, which are given to our sensibility, is determined as 
universally valid, the object is determined by this relation, 
and the judgment is objective 

To illustrate the matter that the room is warm. 1 
s ugar sweet, and wnrmwnnd hitter.. — these, arp mer ely 
s ubiective lylvahd-iu'dements I by no means require, that 
I of every other person shall always find them true as I now 
do , they only express a reference of two sensations to the 
same subject, to myself, and that only in my present state 
of perception , consequently they are not valid of the object , 
such judgments I have named those of percepti on Judg- 
ments of experience are of quite a different nature What 
experience teaches me under certain circumstances, it must 
always teach me and everybody, and its validity I do not 
limit to the subject or to its state at a particular time ; 
H ence I pronounce all such like jud gments objectively 
valid ^. For mstanceT when I sav the a w '* elastic, this 

1 I concede at once that these examples do not represent such judg- 
ments of perception as ever could become judgments of experience, 
even though a concept of the understnnding were superndded, because 
they refer merely to feeling, which everjbody knows to be merely 
subjective, nnd which of course can never be attributed to the object, 
and consequently never become objective I only wished at present to 
give an example of a judgment that is merely subjective!) valid, and 
contains in itself no ground for universal vabdit), and thereby for a 
reference to the object An example of the judgments of perception, 
which become judgments of experience by superndded concepts of the 
understanding, will be given in the next note 
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priori c oncept of the Understanding, which does nothing 
but .determine for an intuition the general way in which it 
can serve for [the process of] judging Suppose the concept 
of cause to be such, then it determines the intuition which 
is subsumed under it, eg that of air, relatively to judging in 
general, so that the concept of air senes, relatively to [its] 
expanding [itself], m the relation of the antecedent to the 
consequent_in_a_hj’potheticaLjudgmeiit '1 lie ~conccpt~of 
(cause) then is a pure concept of the understanding, w inch 
is" totally "distinct f rom all possible perception, and o nly 
serves to determine the representation contained u nder itf 
felativelv to judgi ng in genera l- nnifTfvin-malj-.njinnenaliy 
v alid judgment possible 

Before, jhexefore, ji judgment of perception i an become 
a judgment of experience, it is requisite that the perception 
should be subsumed under such a concept of the under- 
standing as we have been describing , for instance, air rani s 
under the concept of causes, which determines our judgment 
about it m regard to [its] extending [itself] as hypothetical 1 
But this extension [extending] is thercbj represented not 
as merely belonging to nv) perception of the air in nj 
present state or in man) of m> states or in the state of 
perception of others, but as belonging to this perception if 
ntcessth So this judgment, ‘the air is elasic, ! centres 
umvcrsall) valid, and a judgment of exper.ence, cal, h. 
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Transcendental Tabh of the Puri. Concepts of the 
UmUrstai ding 


I 

As in Quantity 

Unit\ (the Measure) 
f’lunlitt (the Quantits ) 
Totah‘\ (the \\ hole) 


-4i to Quality 

| Reahtj 
Negation. 
Limitation 


As to RihtUon 

Subs -incc 

Cause 

Com-nuntt 


4 

As to Modality 

Possibilit} 

1 Existence. 
Necessity 


Part /’/, stotogial Table of tie Universal Pm ciphs 
of 1 / 1 Science of Katun 


I ; 

\vo o r 1-uuiron Anticipations of Perception 


o 


Arnl'b. cs of Expcnc-cc 
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explained without the latter, which belongs to the Kntik of 
cognition, and particularly of the understanding 

Experience consists of intuitio ns - which pertain to the 
sensibility, an d of judgments, which nrp-c.ntirp.ly_ a work of 
the understanding /Hut tfieiudgments. which the under- 
standmg forms entirely from sensuous intuitions, are far 
from being judgments of experience For in the one case 
the judgment connects only the perceptions as they are given 
in the sensuous intuition, but in the other the judgments 
are to express what experience in general, and not what the 
mere perception, with its subjective validity, contains. 
The judgmen t of experience must therefore add to tEe" 
s ensuous intuition and its" logical connexion Th a ju dgment 
(after it has been made universal by comparison) someThi ug 
that-de termmes the synthetical ludg ment as necessary an d 
th erefore as universally valid This can Tie nothing else 
than that concept which represents the intuition as deter- 
mined in itself with regard to one form of judgment rather 
than another , 1 which [form! i s a concept of that s ynthetical 
unity of in tuit ibns w h ich_can_only_bg_rcpr.es.e , nted_by - a 
given log ical function of mdgmen ts 

§ 22 The sum of the matter is this the business of 
the senses is to intuite — that 6! the understanding is to 
think But thinking means uniting representations in o ne ) 
consciousne ss This union is either merely relative to the 
[individual] subject, and is contingent and subjective, or is 
absolute, and is necessary or objective The unio n of 
representa tions in one consciousness is judgment ^Think- 
ing~ttoefbte-i5jhe_sai nFas judg ing] or referring representa- 
tions~to judgments in general Hence judgments are 
either merely subjective, when representations are referred 

1 I read anitrat, bang unable to translate andtre of Rosentrantes 
Edition M 
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to a consciousness in one subject only, and united m it. or 
objective, when thej are united in a consciousness generally, 
that is, necessanli The logical phases of all judgments 
are but various mooes of uniting representations in con- 
sc o usness. But if they sen e for concepts, the} are concepts 
o r their > 'ctssan union tn a consciousness and so principles 
of objacmelj valid judgments This union in a conscious- 
ness is either analyt'cal, by identity or synthetical, by the 
comb.nation and addmon of tanous representations one to 
i-io'her Experience consists in the synthetical connexion , 
of phenom ena (per ceptions! in consciousness so fit as th is 
connexion is necessary Hence the pure concepts of the 
unoers'mding are those under which all perceptions must 
be 'ubsameo ere thet can sene for judgments of experience^ 
in which me synthetical unity of the perceptions is repre- 
sented ns necessary and universally valid. 1 

5 =3 So iV as judgments are merely considered the 
cona tion o f the tin .on of given representations in a 
consciousness the are rules. These rules, so far as they 
reo-e^ent ire union as nece'sary, a re rules a f-no n, and so 
f’t -s u cv cannot be deduced from hinher rules are 
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that which is empirical or sensation, which denotes what is 
real m intuitions, is not indeed diiectlj subsumed under 
the concept of quantity, because sensation is not an 
intuition that contains either space or time, though it places 
the object related to itself in both But still there is 
between reality (sensible representation) and nothings or 
the total void of intuition in time, a difference which has a 
quantitv For between ererj gn en degree of light and of 
darkness, between ever) de gree of hea t_-and of absolute 
cold, between every degree of weizh u.and of absolute 
lightness, between even degree of occupied space and of 
tota.ll) void space, diminishing degrees can be co nceite d, in 
the same manner as between consciousness and total un- 
consciousness (psjchological obseuntj) ever diminishing 
degrees find their place. Hence there is no perception 
that can prove an absolute want, for instancy no psycho- 
logical obscunt) that cannot be considered as a [weaker] 
consciousness which is onty outbalanced b) a stronger 
consciousness This occurs in all cases of sensation, and 
so the understanding can anticipate even sensations, which 
constitute the peculiar quality of empirical representations 
(phenomena), by means of this principle that thej all have 
(consequently that what is real in all phenomena has) a 
degree. H ere is the second .application _o£JIathematic 
(matficsis m'ensonim) to the science of na ture. 

§ 25 As to the Relation of phenomena, and indeed 
merelj with a view to their existence, the determination is 
noi mathematical, but djnamical, and can never be ob- 
jectivelj valid, consequently never fit for experience, if it 
does not come under a prion principles by which the 
cognmon of experience relauve to phenomena becomes even 
possible Hence phenomena must be subsumed under the 
concept of Substance, which is the foundation of all deter- 
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mmation of existence, as a concept of the thing itself, or 
secondly — so far as a succes sions found among pheno- 
mena, that is. an event — u nder the_concept_of-nr.~E fieri 
with reference to Caus e- or lastly — so far as coexistenc e 
is to be known objectively, that is, by a judgment of 
experience — under the co ncept of Comm unity (action and 
reaction) Thus a Orion principles form the basis of 
obiectively ya lui Jhough e mpirical judgmentSjjhatjs,_of the. 
possibility of experience so far as it must c onnect. objects 
as sisting in jjature These principles are the proper laws 
of nature, which may be termed dynamical 

And finally the cognition of the agreement and connexion 
not only of phenomena among themselves in experi- 
ence, but of their relation to experience in general, belongs 
to the judgments of experience This relation [concerns] 
either their agreement with the formal conditions, which 
the understanding cognises, or their coherence with the 
materials of the senses and of perception, or combines both 
into one concept Conse mient ly it contains Possib ility, 
Actuality, and Necessity according, to unncrsal latvs—of- 
nature, a nd this constitutes the physiological doctrine of 
method, or the distinction of truth and of hypotheses, and 
the bounds of the’certaintyof the latter 

§ 26 Yet it is not by any means the greatest merit of 
this third table of Principles diawn fiom the rnturt of the 
understanding itself after the critical method, that it shows 
an inherent perfection, which raises it far above every other, 
that has hitherto though in vain been tried or may yet be 
tned by analysing things themselves dogmatically Xor is it 
[the chief merit] that the table exhibits all synthetical a 
fnort principles completely and on one principle viz. the 
faculty of judging m general, which constitute' the essence 
of experience as regards the understanding, so that we can 
11 r 
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be certain that there are no more such like principles — a 
satisfaction which the dogmatical method net cr can afford 
The ground of proof must be caTefullj noticed, as tt 
shows the possibility of this cognition tr prim, and at 
the same time limits all such principles to a condition, 
which must neier be forgotten if we desire them not to be 
misunderstood, and extended in use beyond the original 
sense which the understanding attaches to them This 
limit is, that they contain nothing but the conditions of 
possible experience in general so far as it is subjected to 
laws a prion Conseq uently I do not sat, tha t t hings i r 
tk emsekes possess a q uantity, [that] their reality [has] a 
degree, their existence a connexion of accidents in a 
substance, etc. , for this nobodj can prove, because such 
a synthetical connexion from mere concepts, without an) 
reference to sensuous intuition On the one side, or con- 
nexion of it in a possible expenence on the other, is 
absolute!) impossible. (The essential limitation of the 
concepts in these principles then is That all things stand 
necessanty a prion under the afore-mentioned conditions, 
as objects of experience only) 

Hence there follows 'secondly a specifically peculiar 
mode of proof of these principles That the) are not 
r eferred directly to phenomena anH tlip i r "l attnn hut- tn 
t BiTpossibihty of expenenceToF which phenomen a jawistilritp. 
j tne . matter _o B h a _ S2 t the fW ~Tbus thevme referred to 
objectively and umversallj valid synthetical propositions, in 
■which [features] judgments of expenence are distinguished 
from those of perception This takes place because pheno- 
mena, as mere intuitions, which occupy a part of space and 
finic, come under the concept of Quantity, which unites 
their multiplicity a prion according to rules synthetically 
•Again, so far as the perception contains, besides intuition, 
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sensation, between which and nothing, or its total dis- 
appearance, a tiansitton by diminishing always occurs, 
what is real m phenomena must have a Degree, so far 
as it does not itself occupy any pat t of space or of tune 1 
Still the transition to it from empty time or space is only 
possible m time, consequently though sensation, as the 
quality of empirical intuition, can never be cognised a prion., 
by its specific difference from other sensations, yet it can, 
in a possible experience in general, as a quantity of percep- 
tion be intensively distinguished from every other similar 
perception Hence then th e application of Mathematic t o 
nature is rendered possible an d determined, -as-jegards. the 
sen snniis -lntnitin n hy w hich nature is.glven to us 

But the reader must above all pay attention to the mode 
of proof of the principles which occur under the title of 
Analogies of experience For these do not regard the 
generation of intuitions, like the principles of the applica- 
tion of mathematic to the science of nature generally, but 
regard the connexion of their existence in experience This 
[connexion] can be nothing but the determination of their 
existence in time according to necessary laws, under which 
alone the connexion is objectively vahS, and consequently 
becomes experience The proof therefore does not turn on 

1 Heal and light are in a small space just as large (as to degree) 
as in a large one , in like manner the internal representations, pain, 
consciousness in general, whet her-they-iast-a-short-or-a-long-timeriieed 
n ot vary in the d ecree Hence the quantity is here in a point and 
in a moment just as great as m any space or time howeser great 
Degrees are therefore capable of increase, but not in intuition, rather in 
mere sensation (or the quantity of the degree of an intuition) Hence 
they can only he esumated quantitatn ely by the relation of I to o— that 
is, by their capability of decreasing by infinite intermediate degrees to 
disappearance, or of increasing from nought through infinite gradauons 
to a determinate sensation in a certain Ume Quantum qualitatts est 
gradiis 
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the synthetical unity in the connexion of tilings m them- 
selves, but of perceptions, and of these not in regard to their 
matter, but to the determination of time and of the relation 
of their existence in it, according to universal laws These 
universal laws, therefore, if the empirical determination in 
relate e time is to be objcctiv el> v alid (1 e to be experience), 
contain the necessary determination of existence in time 
generally (consequently according to a rule of the under- 
standing <i prion) /The reader has probably been long 
accustomed to consiaer experience a m ere empirical syn- 
t hesis of perception s, and hence not to reflect that it goes 
1 much farther than these extend, as it gives empirical yudg- 
I ments unnersal lahdity, and for that purpose requires a 
' pure unity of the understanding, which precedes a pnor^ 
In Prolegomena on this subject I can only recommend 
such readers to pay great attention to this distinction of 
expenence from a mere aggregate of perceptions, and to 
judge the mode of proof from this point of view 

§ 27 This is the proper place to remove Hume’s 
difficulty ^He justly maintains, that we can by no meansf? 
see hy reasSfc the possibility of Causality, that is, of the refer-L 
ence of the existence of one thing to the existence of another j 
which is necessitated by the former) I add, that we com- 
prehend just as little the concept of Subsistence, that is, the 
necessity that at the foundation of the existence of things 
there lies a subject which cannot itself be a predicate of any 
other thing, nay, we cannot even form a notion of the 
possibility of such a thing (though we can point out examples 
of its use in expenence) The very same incomprehensibility 
affects the Community of things, as we cannot comprehend 
how from the state of one thing an infetence to the state of 
quite another thing beyond it, and vice versa, can be drawn, 
and how substances which have each their own separate 
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existence should depend upon one another necessarily 
•j But I am very far from holding these concepts to be derived 
merely from experience, and the necessity represented m 
them, to be imaginary and a mere illusion produced in us by 
long habit On the contrary, I have amply shown, that they 
and the principles [derived] from them are firmly established 
ajinon, or before all experience, and hayej 


.o bjective value, though only with reg ard to experienced) 

§ 28 I havemdeed no notion of such a connexion of 
things m themselves, that they can either exist as sub- 
stances, or act as causes, or stand in community with others 
(as parts of a real whole), and I can just as little conceive 
such properties in phenomena as such, because those con- 
cepts contain nothing that lies in the phenomena, but what 
the understanding alone must think But we have a con- 
cept of such a connexion of representations in our under- 
standing, and m judgments generally — a concept that 
representations appear in one sort of judgments as subject 
in relation to predicate, in another as reason in relation 
to consequence, and m a third as parts, which constitute 
together a total possible cognition Besides we cognise 
a priori that, without considering the representation of 
an object as determined in some of these respects, we can 
have no valid cognition of the object, and, if we should 
occupy ourselves about the object perse, there is no possible 
attribute, by which I could know that it is determined under 
any of these aspects, that is, under the concept either of sub- 
stance, or of cause, or (in relation to other substances) of 
community, for I have no notion of the possibility of such a 
connexion of existence [per re] But the question is not 
how things m themselves, but how the cmpincil cognition 
of things is determined, 'as regards the aboie aspects of 
judgments in general, that is, how things, as objects of 
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experience, can and shall be subsumed under these concepts 
of the understanding And then it is clear, that I com- 
pletely comprehend not only the possibility, but also 
the necessity of subsuming all phenomena under these 
concepts, that is, of using them for principles of the possi- 


bility of experience. 

§ 29 Let us make an experiment with Hume’s prob- 
lematical concept (his crux mclafh) stcorutri), the concept of 
cause In the first place I am gu en a priori by means of 
logic, the form of a conditional judgment in general, that is, 
one gtx en cognition as antecedent and another as consequent 
But it is possible, that m perception ire may meet with a 
rule of relation, which runs thus that a certain phenomenon 
is constantly followed by another (though not comersely), 
and this is a case for me to use the hypothetical judgment, 
and, for instance, to say /if the sun shines long enough upon 
a body, it grows warin'" Here there is indeed as yet no 
necessity of connexion, or concept of cause But I proceed 
and say, that if the [aboie] proposition, which 15 merely a , 
sub iectire connexion of perceptions, is to be a judgment of , 
experience, it must be considered as necessan and unn er- 1 
sally xalid Such a proposition would be, ‘the sun is by its t 
Tight the cause of heat.’ The emp'nf;d n,1e .,c nmc-tnn- 
siducd-os-aJawrrJarL as val id not mereh of phenomena, 
b ut rahd_of them .iaUhe_Pu mose5 of a possib le ex perience 
which requires thoroughly and therefore necessarily validl 
,lJ hs I therefore casih comprehend the concept ofcause, 
as a concept necessarily belonging to the mere fo rm of 
cp-mncc, and its possibility as a si nthetica l_union-of 
p -*cep ions in consciousness ge nerally-, but I do not at all 
comp-ehcad tne possibility of a thing generally as a cause, 
li.ca j-e the corccpt of causejlcnot ex a condiuon not at all 
K eac a; to t hings but to experience. It is nothing m 


1 
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fact but an objectively valid cognition of phenomena and of 
their succession,, so far as the antecedent can be conjoined 
with the consequent according to the rule of hypothetical 
judgments 

§ 30 Hence the pure concepts of the understanding, if 
they quit objects of experience and would refer to things 
in themselves, ( noumena ) have no signification whatever 
They serve^as-it-n ere,-onlv- to. spell pheno mena, thatjve 
may be able to read them_jy; ^experience , the principles 
which arise from their reference to the sensible world, only 
serve our understanding for empirical use Beyond this 
they are arbitrary combinations, without objective reality, 
and we can neither cognise their possibility a pi ion, nor 


verify their reference to objects or make it intelligible by 
any example, because examples can only be borrowed from 
some possible experience, consequent!) the objects of these/ 
concepts can be found nowhere but in a possible experience ' 
This complete (though to its originator unexpected) 
solution of Hume’s problem Ei|ssass therefore to„th e pure 
co ncepts of the understandi ng their a pnori origin , and 
to the universal laws of nature Jh£Txilidjt), as lawspfjbe. 
understanding^ yct'so~thaT their u scjshnnted to experience, 
because their possibility depends solely on the reference of 
the understanding to experience , but not b) doming them 
from experience, but by denting it from them, a complete!) 


reversed mode of connexion which never occurred to Hume 
A'his is therefore the result of all our foregoing inquiries ' 
' all synthetical principles a pnon are nollnng more than | 
pnnciples of possible expenencc, and can never be referred' 
to things m themselves, but to phenomena as objects of 
expencnce And hence p ure mathemauc as well a s purc t 
nhvsic can n ever lie referred to anything more than jnerc/ 
phenomena- and can onl) represent cuher that which makes 



... J , ii.iunnsi 01 putt reason (b) which 1 mean the 
man who beheecs lie can decide in matte's of Mttaph)sic 
without anj science) tnaj pretend, tint l.e long i-,u b> the 
prophetic spint of his ‘ourd sense, not onlj suspected ' ,llt 
knew and comprehended, what is here propounded with so 
much ado, or, if he likes, with probe and pedantic pomp 
/‘that with all our reason we can ncier reach btjond the 
1 field of experience ’ But when he is questioned about his 
, rational principles lndniduallj, he must grant, tint there art 
man) of them which he has not taken from experience’, and 
which arc therefore independent of it and ealid a /non 
How then and on what grounds will he restrain both him 
self and the dogmatist, who makes use of these concepts 
and principles be) ond all possible experience, because the) 
t are recognised independent of it ? And es en he, tins adept 
in sound sense, in spite of all the chcapl) acquired w isdom 
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lie arrogates to hnmilf, is not so secure from [the danger 
off wandering inscmibl) btjond objects of experience into 
the field of clmiiens lie too is often deeply enough 
imolvcd m them, though he gives a colour to Ins groundless 
pretensions b) Jus popular language, m which he announces 
ever) thing as mere probability, raiionat conjecture, or 
.analog) 

!; 32 Since iIil oldest d.ajs of philosophy inquirers into 
pure reason have conceived, besides the things of sense, 
or appearances ( fitmmmt ), which make up the sensible 
world, certain objects of the understanding 1 ( noumtna ), 
winch should constitute an intelligible world And as 
appearance and illusion were by those men identified (a 
tiling which we ilia) well excuse in an undeveloped epoch), 
actuallt) was on!) conceded to the noumena 

And we indeed, when, as is reasonable, vve consider 
objects of sense as mere appearances, hereb) confess that 
they .arc based upon a thing m itself, though we know not 
this thing as to its internal constitution, but only know its 
phenomena, viz. the way in which our senses are affected 
b) tins unknown something Ihe understanding therefore, 
b) assuming phenomena, grams the existence of things m 
themselves also, and so far we may say, that the repre- 
sentation of such beings as form the b asis of phenom ena, 
consequently of mere beings of the understanding, is_not — 
only admissible, but una voidable 

Our critical deduction by no means excludes beings 
of that sort ( noumena ), but rather limits the principles of the 
Aesthetic to this, that they shall not extend to all things, as 
evety thing vvould then be turned into mere phenomenon, 
but that they shall only hold good of objects of possible 
experience Hereby then objects of the understanding are 
1 t'entmdaunsen , using oljut in ils vigues! sense M 
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granted, but with the inculcation of this rule which admits 
of no exception ‘ that we neither kn ow nor ca n know an}- 
thing at all determinate of t hese pure objects of the under- 
standing, because our pure conce pts of the understanding as 
w ell as our pure intuitions extend t o no thing but obiects of 
p ossible ex perienc e consequenth to mere thin gs .oLsense, 
and as soon as we lease this s phere these concepts retain no 
meaning whatever ' 

§ 33 There is indeed something seductise in our pure 
concepts of the understanding, which tempts us to a tran- 
scendent use , I mean the use which transcends all possible 
experience. Not onlj are our concepts of substance, of 
power, of action, of realitj, and others, quite independent 
of experience, containing no phenomenon of sense, and so 
apparent!} applicable to things in themsehes ( noumtnd ), 
bHt (which strengthens this presumption), the} contain a 
necessit) of determination m themseh es, which experience 
neier attains. l^Ttic concept of cause implies a rule, accord- 
ing to which one state follows another necessarily, but 
experience can onl) show us that one state of things often, 
or at most, commonly, follows another, and therefore affords 
neither strict universality, nor necessity^ 

Hence the Categories seem to have a deeper meaning 
and import than can he exhausted b) their empirical use, 
and so the understanding msensibl) adds for itself to the 
house of experience a much more extensive wing, which it 
fills with nothing but creatures of thought, without everj 
observing that it has transgressed with its otherwise lawful! 
concepts the bounds of their use. 

s 34 I was obliged therefore to institute two important, 
and even indispensable, though very dry investigations. In 
e one (Knltk, p 107) it is shown, that the senses furnish 
not the pure concepts of the understanding in concrcto, but 
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only the schema for their use, and that the object conform- 
able to it occurs only in experience (as the production of 
the understanding from materials of the sensibility) £ln the 
other (Ki ltd, p 178) it is shown, that, although our pure 
concepts of the understanding and our principles are inde- 
pendent of experience, and despite the apparently greater 
sphere of their use, still nothing whatever can be thought 
by them beyond the field of experience, because they can 
do nothing but merely determine the logical form of the 
judgment relatively to given intuitions But as there is no 
intuition at all beyond the field of the sensibility, these pure 
concepts, as they cannot possibly be exhibited tn concetto, 
are [then] totally without meaning, consequently all 
these ftoumena, together with their complex, the intelligible j 
world, 1 are nothing but representation of a problem, ofjxhtch j 
the object in itself 15 possible, but the solutio n, fjrom .the 1 
nature of our understanding, totally impossibl e For our/ 
understandin g.!?. not a faculty ^fintuitiom. but of the con-r^ 
nexion of given intuitions i n expe rience Exp erience must. ; 
therefore" contauTalTlhe objects for our co ncepts, but j \ 
bev ond it no con ceBtS-have.an v signification, as there is no 
i ntuition for tbeir_b asis^ 

§ 35 The imagination may perhaps be forgiven for 
occasional extravagance, and for not keeping carefullj within 
the limits of experience, since it at least gams life and \igour 
by such flights, and since it is alwajs easier to moderate Us 

1 Not (as the usual expression is) intellectual world Tor coynttom 
are intellectual through Ihe understanding, and refer to our world of 
sense also, but objects, so far as the} can be represented merely b ,h e 
undo standing, and to which none of our sensible intuitions can refer, 
arc termed intelligible But as some possible intuition must correspond 
to eierj object, we must conccn e an understanding that minus thing, 
immediatcl) , but of such wc hare not the least notion, nor hare vc of 
the things cf underslemimg^, erstandeswesen], to which it should be 
applied 
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boldness, than to stimulate its languor But the under- 
standing which ought to think can never be forgiven for 
substituting extraiagana , for vre depend upon it alone for 
assistance to set bounds, when necessary, to the extrava- 
gance of the imagination 

But the understanding begins its vagaries very inno- 
cently and ifiodestlj It first separates the elemental) cog- 
nitions, which inhere in it pnor to all experience, but 
)et must alwa>s have their application m experience. It 
graduall) drops these limits, and what is there to prevent it, 
as it has quite freel) deni ed its pnnciples from itself ? And 
then it proceeds first to newl) -imagined powers in nature, 
then to beings outside nature , in short to a world, for whose 
construction the materials cannot be wanting, because fertile 
fiction furnishes them abundantly, and though not confirmed, 
is neier refuted, by experience. This is the reason that 
)oung thinkers are so partial to Metapliysic of the truly 
dogmatical kind, and often sacrifice to it their time and 
their talents, which might be otherwise better employed 
But there ts no use m trying to moderate these fruitless 
endear ours of pure reason by all manner of cautions as to 
the difficulties of solving questions so occult, by complaints 
of the limits of our reason, and by degrading our assertions 
into mere conjectures For, if their impossibility is not dis- 
tinctly shown, and the self-knosckdgt of reason does not 
become a true science, in which the field of its right use is 
distinguished, so to sav, with mathematical certainty from 
tlut o. its r orthless and idle use, these fruitless efforts will 
never be fully abandoned 
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§ 36 Hmn ts Mlii gc itself possib le i 

This question — the highest point that transcendental 
philosophy can ever reach, and to which, as its boundary 
and completion, it must proceed — p rop erl y contains tivfi- 
[subordinate] question s 

First Hon is nature at all possible m the maty ml 
s ense.- as to intu ition. [I mean nature] considered as the 
complex of phenomena , how are space, time, and that which 
fills both — the obiect o f sensation- in general possible- 5 
The answer is By means of the constitution of our 
Sensibility, accordmg tojsJ nch-it-iS-specifically affected-by 
o bjectspwhich are m themsehes u nknown to it, and totally 
distinc t from those phenomena— This answer is gucn in 
t&kntik itself in the transcendental Aesthetic, and in these 
Prolegomena by the solution of the first general problem 
Secondly How is nature possible in the formal cens e, 
n ature as the complex of'VhV riilcsnillder which all pheno- 
mena must come, in order to be thought as connected in 
experience? The answer must be this Jt is onh possib le 
by means of the constitution of our Und ers tanding, accordin g 
t o which all the aboae rcnresentations. of_lhc.scflsibil.ti, are 
necessarily referred to a co nsciousness and by whicn the 
peculiar way in wtucii we think (that is, by rules), .and hence 
experience also, are possible, but this nras be c'tarU d'stin 
guished from an insight into the objects in lilt rushes 
This answer is gnen in the Kntik itself in the tnn'cend 
ental Logic, and in these Pro'egim'! .1, in the course of tnc 
solution of the second main problem 

But how this peculiar property of our sct>'ih,luj h'clf 1 
possible, or that of our understanding and o f the a,. > rap 
tion which is necessarily 11s ba^s ard tir. of a J 11 ial 1”— 
this cannot be further re<o’\cd o' rn<-acred hccre'i 
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require these [faculties] for all our answers and for all our 
thinking about objects 

Tnere are man) lairs of nature, which we can only know 
bi means of experience but conformity to law in the con- 
nexion of phenomena, that is, nature in general, we cannot 
discover bi anr experience, because expenence. 1t5eura.uue5 
laws, which are a priori at the basis of its possibilit y 

Xhe possibility - ^ experience in general is therefore at 
the same time the universal law of nature, and the principles 
of the former (experience) are the very laws of the latter 
f nature) For we do not know natu re but as the compl ex 

of tlre^phgnomeria_ihat.3iZSGepresentationsIio-usrSnd 

henceam onl y derive the law s of its connex ion from jhg 
p rinciples of their connexion in us. that is, from thej xmdn 
ti ons of tneir necessary union m consciousness, which un iori 
cons titutes the possibility of experreng g 

Even the main proposition expounded throughout this 
secuon— that universal laws of nature can be_distmctl) 

coanise d a ^rw rr— lead5 paturairi~fQlthejroposition' that 
the hitjn est lepslatmn'of jattuejuusUiejiLOUrselves (that is 
m our understanding), and that we must not seek, the universal 
laws of nature in nature b) means of experience, but con- 
versely must seek nature, as to its umi ersal conformity to law, 
in the conditions of the possibility of experience, which he in 
our sensibility and in our understanding For how were it 
otherwise possible to know n pnon these laws, as they are 
not rules of analytical cognition, but really synthetical esten 
sions of it’ [Such a necessary agreement of the principles 
of possible experience with the laws of the possibility ol 
nature. can onli proceed from one of two reasons- either 
these hws -ire drawn from nature by means of experience, 
or oome-sely nature is denied from the laws of the possi 
b.hi) of expcnence m general, and is quite the same as the 
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mere universal conformity to law of the latter The former 
is self-contradictory, for the universal laws of nature can and 
must be cognised a pi ion (that is, independent of all experi- 
ence), and be the foundation of all empirical use of the under- 
standing, the latter alternative therefore alone remains^ 

But we must distinguish the empirical laws of nature, 
which always presuppose particular perceptions, from the 
pure or universal laws of nature, which, without being 
based on particular perceptions, contain merely the condi- 
tions of their necessary union in experience In relation 
to the latter, nature and possible experience are quite the 
same, and as the conformity to law here depends upon the 
necessary' connexion of phenomena m experience (without 
which we cannot cognise any object whateier in the sensible 
world), consequently upon the original laws of the under- 
standing, it seems at first strange, but is not the less certain, 
to say as regards the latter The understanding does roC 
dtaw its laios (a priori) from nature , but prescribes then\ 
to it 

§ 37 We shall illustrate this apparently daring proposi- 
tion by an example, which will show, that laws, which wc 
discover in objects of sensuous intuition (especially when 
these laws are cognised as neccssan), are commonlj held 
by us to be such as the understanding has placed in them, 
though they are similar in all points to the laws of nature, 
which we ascribe to experience 
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§ 3S If we consider the properties of the circle, by 
which this figure unites so man) arbitrary determinations 
of space in itself, and therefore in a universal rule, we can- 
not at Old attributing a nature to this geometrical thing 
Two right lines, for example, which intersect one another 
and the circle, however they may be drawn, are always 
divided so that the rectangle under the segments of the one 
is equal to that under the segments of the other The 
question now i s Does this law hqjnjhe circle or in the 
understanding, that is, Does this figure, independently of 


the understanding, contain in 


or does the understandiii 


according to the equality of the radu) the figure 


itself, introduce into it this law of the chords cutti 


anotherTh geometrical 'proportion ^'IVlien we follow the 
proofs of tms law, we soon perceive, that it can only be de- 
rived from the condition on which the understanding founds 
the construction of this figure, and which is that of the 


BwroilTta j i.'.'TnT! si 


equality of the radii But, if we enlarge this concept, to 
pursue further the unity of various properties of geometrical 
figures under common laws, and consider the circle as a 


conic section, which of course is subject to the same funda- 
mental conditions of construction as other conic sections, 
we shall find, that all the chords, which intersect within the 
ellipse, parabola and h\ perbola, always intersect so that 
the rectangles under their segments are not indeed equal, 
but always bear a constant ratio to one another [the 
directions of the chords being fixed] If we proceed-salf 
farther, to the fundamental laws of physical astronomy, we 
find a physical law of reciprocal attraction diffused over all 
material nature, the rule of which attraction is 'that it 
decreases inversely as the square of the distance from each 
attracting point, that is, as the spherical surfaces, over which 
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this power diffuses itself— increase,’ which law seems to be 
necessarily inherent to the very nature of things, and hence 
is usually propounded as cognisable a ptou Simple as 
the sources of this law are, merely resting upon the relation 
of spherical surfaces of different radii, its consequences are 
so valuable with regard to the variety of their agreement and 
its regularity, that not only are all possible orbits of the 
celestial bodies conic sections, but such a relation of these 
orbits to each other results, that no other law of attraction, 
than that of the inverse square of the distance, can be 
imagined as fit for a cosmical system 
, Here then is a Nature that Tests u pon laws which the 
/[understandin g cognises a puon , and chiefly from _the ^ 
| / universal principles of the determination of space And the 
question now is D o the laws of nature, lie jn^snac c. and 
does the understanding learn them by merely endeavouring 
to find out the fruitful meaning that lies in space , or do 
they inhere in t he understanding a nd in the uSy" in’ 
wfuchirdemrmines space according to the conditions of the 
synthetical unity in which its concepts are all centred? 
‘Space is something so uniform and as to all particular 
(properties so indeterminate, that we should certainly .not 
[ seek a store of laws of nature in it Whereas that which 


1 determines space to the form of a circle or to the figures of 
a cone and a sphere, is th e_understandmg . so far as it 
contains the ground of the unity of their constructions 
The mere universal form of intuition, called spice, must 
therefore be the substratum of all intuitions determinable to 


particular objects, and in it of course the condition of the 
possibility and of the vanet) of these intuitions lies But 
the unity of the objects is entirely determined bj the under! 
standing, and on conditions v Inch lie in its ow n nature , and 
thus (the understanding is the origin of the universal order 
“ ' « " ‘ 
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Denature, jn that it comprehends all appearances under,its 
own Ians, and thereby first constructs, a fnon, experience 
(as to its form), b> means of which whateier is to be_cog- 
nised-only by experience, is subjected to jts.law s n ecessanl) 
For we are not now concerned with the nature of things in 
themsehes, which is independent of the conditions both of 
our sensibility and our understanding, but with nature, as 
an object of possible experience, and in this case the 
understanding, whilst it makes experience possible, thereby 
insists that the sensuous world is either not an object of 
expenence at all, or must be Nature ^ 
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i-i Of th \wV» •>■/// 1 Citfuivit’ 

<,xn I"- imi'in" mote desirable. to a philosopher, 
t' vi to !«• aide to ih'nc the s< altered multiplicity of the 
c.wip or thr prompts', ttlmh Ind muirred to him ill 
oiTii’i r i, from a ptmciph a /-non, and to unite cxery- 
tht, m tins n.a\ in one <ognitlon lie formerly only 
helmed that il'O'e things, "Inch remained after a certain 
ab'trirlior, and seemed hy comparison among one another 
to rons’itiiti a pirm ular 1 md of cognitions, were completely 
roller tell , hut this was only an A^r^nh Now he 
hnoas, that just so many, neither more nor less, can consti- 
tuir the inode of cognition, and ptrccncs the necessity of 
his dmsion, ninth is a [mental] comprehension , and non 
only he lus attuned a .Sj stem 

■Jo search in common cognition for the concepts, which 
do not rest upon particular experience, and yet occur in all 
cognition of experience, m winch they as it were consti- 
tute the mere form of connexion— to do this presupposes 
neither greater reflection nor deeper insight, than to detect 
in a language the rules of the actual use of words generally, 
and thus to collect elements for a grammar In fact both 
researches are very nearly related, even though we are not 
able to gixe a reason why each language has just this and 
S3 
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no other formal constitution, and still less why an exact 
number of such formal determinations in general are found 
in it 

Anstotle collected ten pure elementary concepts under 
the name of Categories 1 To these, which 'are alsoTSlled 
predicaments - he found himself obliged afterwards to add 
fire post-predicaments, 2 some of which however (friiis stmul , 
ana mo/us) are contained in the former , but this random 
collection must rather be considered (and commended) as 
a hint for future inquirers, than as a regularly developed 
idea, and hence it has in the present more advanced 
state of philosophy, been rejected as quite useless 

After long reflection on the pure elements of human 
knowledge (those which contain nothing empirical), I at 
last succeeded in distinguishing with certamtv and in 
separating the pure elementary notions of theSensibihty (space 
and time) from those of the Understanding Thus the jth, 
8th, and gth Categories are excluded from the old list 
And the others were of no service to me, because there 
was [in Aristotle's mind] no principle, on which the under- 
standing could be fully investigated, and all the functions, 
whence its pure concepts arise, determined completely and 
with precision 

But m order to discov er such a principle. I looked about 
for an act of the understanding which comprises all the rest, 
and is distinguished only by various modifications or 
phases, in reducing the multiplicity,, of representation to 
the unity of thinking in general . I found this act of the 
understanding to consist in judging Here then the labours 
of the logicians were ready at hand, though not yet quite 

>i Si*’— a a C-j/i't- 3 Qmtila , Ri’a'it 5 
6 A v 7 Q.nii 8 b-i 9 s la 10 HuiUts 
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free from defects, and with this help I was enabled to 
exhibit a complete table of the pure functions of the under- 
standing, which are however undetermined in regard to any 
object I finallj referred these functions of judging to 
objects 111 general, or rather to the condition of determining 
judgments as objectively valid, and so there arose the pure 
concepts of the understanding, concerning which I could 
make certain, that these, and tins exact number only, con- 
stitute our whole cognition of things from pure under- 
standing I was justified m calling them by their old 
name, Categories , while I reserved for myself the liberty 
of adding, under the title of P> disables, a complete list 
of all the concepts dcducible from them, by combinations 
whether among themselves, or with the pure form of the 
phenomenon (space or time), or with its matter, so far as it 
is not yet empirically determined (the object of sensation 
in general) This should be done as soon as a system of 
transcendental philosophy, towards which I am at present 
only contributing by the KriHl of the Reason itself, comes 
to be constructed 

Now th e essent ial point in this -system of Categories, 
w hich di stinguishes, it fmm the old random collection 
without principle, and for which alone it deserves to be 
considered as philosophy, co nsists m this that by means 
of it th e true signification of the pure c oncepts -of-the 
understanding and the condition of their use c ould be^ire- 
cis'ely deter mined^ /For here it became obvious that they 
are themselves nothing but logical functions, and as such 
do not produce the least concept of an object, but require 
sensuous intuition as a basis They therefore only serve to 
determine empirical judgments, which are otherwise un- 
determined and indifferent as regards all functions of 
judging, relatively to these functions, thereby procuring 
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taem universal validih, and by means of them mating 
judpn,;rts cj export:.- r m general possible. 

Such an insight into the nature of the categories, 
which hmits tnem at tne same ume to the mere use of 
experience, revet occunea eitnei to their first auth or, or 
to am of Ins successors , bat wunout this insight (which 
immeciatdy depencs upon their derivation or deduction), 
thev are quite useless and only a miserab'e nst of names, 
witnout explanation or rale for their use. Had the anaenls 
ever conceited such a notion, doubtless the who’c stud} of 
the pure rational knowledge, .ro.ch under the name of 
Metapnystc has for centuries spaded many a sound mind, 
would nave reacneo us m quite anotner shape, and would 
have enugntened tne numan understanding, instead of 
actually exnausting it m obscure and vain subtHties. and 
rendering it unfit for true scie-ce. 

Again tr.vs system of categories makes all treatment 
of even obiect of pore reason itself systematic, and afioids 
a direction or due now ard tnrough what points of 
inquiry everv metaphysical consideration must proceed, in 
order to he compete for it esnausts all the momenta of 
tne nr.djrstar.qinc amon? wmch every conctpt~mnsl~Be 
classed. In like manner tee tao’e of Principles found its 
ongin. the completeness of wmen we an only vouch for by 
tne system of the caiegones and eien in the division of 
the concepts. 1 wn.cn must go bevond the physiological 
use of tae understanding it is tre ven same due. which as 
it must always be earned throjgn the sane fixed points 
determined c pnen in the human understanding, always 
forms a dosed orele so that there is no doubt that the 
object of a pare understanding or of a rational-concept so 
far as u is to be estimated philosophically and on a priori 
’ Kt~k, pp ray acc 237. 
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principles, can in this way be completely cognised I could 
not therefore omit to make use of this clue with regard to 
one of the most abstract ontological divisions, the various 
distinctions of the notions of something and of nothing, and 
to construct accordingly ( Kntik , p 207) a regular and 
necessary table of their divisions 1 

And this system, like every other true one founded on 
a universal principle, shows its inestimable \alue in this, 
that it excludes all foreign concepts, which might otherwise 
intrude among the pure concepts of the understanding, and 
determines the place of every cognition Those concepts, 
which under the name of concepts of reflection have been 
likewise arranged in a table, according to the clue of the 
categories, intrude themselves, without leave or right, among 
the pure concepts of the understanding m Ontology, though 
these are concepts of connexion, and thereby of the objects 
themselves, whereas the former are only concepts of the 

1 Many neat olrsen icons raij be made on the lible of the catcgoncs, 
for instance (l) that the third irises from the first md the second 
joined in one concept , ( 2 ) (hat in those of Qnintti) and of Quihtj 
there is merely a progress from unit) to totality or from something to 
nothing (for this purpose the categories of Qualit} must 'land thus 
reality, limitation, total negation), without cot lelffta or opposite, whereas 
those of Relation and ofModilitJ carTj such with them , ty) rhal, as in 
ZugK categorical judgments arc the basis of all others, so the catcgr ry 
of Substance is the basis of all concepls of aclnal dungs ( 4 ) th"t'as 
Modality in the judgment is not a particular predicate, 'o bj the monil 
concepls a determination is not superadded li ihmgs, etc etc S ch 
obsen ations art of great use If we besides enumerate -11 the/ir n 
alta, which we can find prellj completclj in rnj good m.o’ogr per 
example, Baumgarten’s), and irrange them in classes urdcr di' c-rcgc e , 
in which operation wc must not neglect to add as coatp’clc ad cct <™ 
of all these concepts as possible, ibcic will dicn an-e - r-cr.’s 
analjtical part or Metaphss c, which doo rot era’ am a <i-g c sv 1 1 
proposition, which might precede 'he 'cco-d (0-c ssn'l ct ts.1) - 1 s ■ 1 

b\ Us precision and completeness he no' o-ly esc r sl, be , ir n 1 cd 
its system, be even to some extent c!c h a- 
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mere comparison of concepts already given, and are hence 
of quite another nature and use, by my orderlj dnision 1 
thej are sa^ed from this confusion But the value of ray 
separate table of the categories will be still more obvious, 
when we presently separate the table of the transcendental 
concepts of Reason, which are of quite another nature and 
origin, and hence must ha\e quite another form from 
the concepts of the understanding This so necessary 
separation has never jet been made in any sjstem of 
Metaphjsic [where on the contrarj] these rational Ideas 
h\e with the categories without separation, like the children 
of one famil) a confusion not to be avoided in the absence 
of a definite sjstem of categories 

1 Knhky P 190 sqq 



THIRD PART OF THE MAIN TRAN- 
SCENDENTAL PROBLEM 

Hma is Mttaphysic m Genual Possible 1 

§ 40 Pure Mathematic and pure Science of Nature had 
no occasion for such a deductionj as we hare made of both, 
fos then own safety and certainty , for the former rests upon 
its own evidence, and the Latter (though sprung from pure 
sources of the understanding) upon experience and its 
thorough confirmation, which latter testimonj Phjsic can- 
not altogether refuse and dispense with, because with all 
its certainty, it can never, as philosophy n\al Mathematic 
iBoth sciences therefore stood in need of this inquiry not 
I for themselves, but for the sake of another science, Mctt- 
I Physic 

Oiletaphysic has to do not only wi th concerns of nat ure, 
which always find their application in experience, but w ith 
pure ration al Conceggrtfluch never c an be given in any 
nossible experience, consequently with concepts who^. 
objective reality (as different from mere chinu.ra«), •md 
with assertions, whose truth or falsity cannotJic discovered 
o r confin uH by any espentnee T his part of Mua phyx'r 
is precisely what constitutes its essential end to which il v 
rest is only a means, and thus this science rcquia s a ■nni.'n 
deduction fii its air sale The third question nov p.o 
‘ ' ~ So 
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posed relates therefore as it were to the root and essential 
difference of Metaphy sic, that is, the occupation of Re ason 
mth itself, and the supposed .k nowlefe e_of objects -ansing- 
l mmedmtely from this incubation of itS-Ott ri . rnnre ptSr-ialb- 
out ' requ iring, o r indeed being able to rea ch th at knowl edge, 
th rough experience . 1 _ 

Without resolving this question reason never does itself 
justice. The empirical use to which reason limits the pure 
understanding, does not satisfy its proper destination 
Every single experience is only a part of the whole sphere 
of its domain, but the absolute Mali!) of all possible jx- 
"Tet itTsa necessary 


t encnce is nc.-lf rmt^^panencf 
problem for Reason the mere representation of which 
requires concepts quite different from the Categories _vriicise_ 
use is only wimai.cn/, or refers to ex perien ce, so far as it 
can be given. Whereas the rnru-opts nf.Rens nn. extend to 
the completeness' that is the collective unity of all possible 
expe rience , .and there by evceed even, given experience, and 
Eecgvazjrai. seen dent 

I ' As the understanding stands in need of categories for 
'experience. Reason-caniams .in. it self the source of Ide as. 
iy which I mean n ecessary notions , whose object cannot 
e given in any experience T he latter are inherent in th e 
n gture of Reason as the former "are m that of the under- 
standrag and if the categories cam with them an illusion 
likely to mislead m the Ideas it is inevitable, though it 
certainly can be kept from misleading us 

As all illusion consists in holding the subjective ground 


f 


1 It we can say, Ulat a saerce 15 cctua T , at least in the idea of all 
men, as soon as it appears that the problems which lead to it are 
proposed to everybody by the nature of human reason, and that hence 
man) (thougn faulty) essays in it are always mravo datde then we are 
boana to say, iha‘ Mctaphys c is snbjeaue'r (and indeed necessarily) 
aena! and therefore we jnstly ask, how is it (oh,ecaieIi) possible. 
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of our judgments to be objective/ a self-knowledge of pure 
reason in its transcendent (exaggerated) use is the sole 
preservative from the aberrations into which reason falls 
when it mistakes its destination, and refers that to the/ 
object transcendency, which only regards its own subject- 
and its guidance in all immanent use 

§ 41 T he distinction of Ideas, that is, of pure concejits 
of_Reason. from C ategories, or pure concepFs - of the 
understanding, as cogmtions'of a quite distinct species, 
origin and use, is so important a point in founding a 
science which is to contain the system of all these a pnon 
cognitions, that without this disti nction met 3 physnr~ is 
a bsolute ly-'mpnssihlp, hr is-irt- best" a random, “bungling 
attempt to build a castle in the air without a knowledge of 
the materials or of their fitness for any purpose Had the 
Kntik of Pm e Reason done nothing but first point out this 
distinction, it had thereby contributed more to clear up our 
notions and to guide our inquiry m the field of metaphysic, 
than all the vain efforts which have hitherto been made to 
satisfy the transcendent problems of pure reason, without 
ever surmising that we w ere in quite another field than that 
of the understanding, and hence classing concepts of the 
understanding and those of Reason together, as if they were 
of the same kind 

§ 42 All pure cognitions of the understanding have this 
feature, that their concepts present themselves m experience, 
and their principles can be confirmed by it , whereas the 
transcendent cognitions of Reason cannot, either as Ideas, 
appear in experience, or as propositions ever be confirmed 
or refuted by ip Hence whatever errors may slip in 
unawares, can only be discovered by pure Reason itself — 
a discovery of much difficulty-, because this very Reason 
naturally becomes dialectical by means of Us Ideas, and 
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this unavoidable illusion cannot be limited by any objective 
and dogmatical researches into things, but by a subjective 
investigation of reason itself as a source of Ideas 

§ 43 In the Kritik of Pun Reason it was always my 
greatest care to endeavour not only carefully to distinguish 
the [various] species of cognition, but to derive notions 
belonging to each one of them from their common source 
I did this in order that by knowing whence they originated, 
I might determine their use with safety’, and also have 
the very novel but incalculable advantage of knowing 
the completeness of my enumeration, classing, and speci- 
fication of concepts a pi tort, and therefore according to 
principles Without this [security] metaphysic is mere 
rhapsody, in which no one knows whether he has enough, 
or whether and where something is still wanting We can 
indeed have this advantage only in pure philosophy, but of 
this philosophy it constitutes the very essence 

As I had found the origin of the categones m the four 
logical functions of all the judgments of the understanding, 
it was quite natural to seek the origin of the Ideas in the 
three functions of the syllogisms of Reason , for as soon as 
these pure concepts of Reason (the transcendental Ideas) 
are given,_ they could hardly, except they be held innate, be 
found anywhere else, than in thejsame act of Reason 
This, so far as it regards mere form, constitutes the logical 
element of the syllogisms of Reason , but, so far as it repre- 
sents the judgments of the understanding as determined 
relativelj to the one or to the other form a pi ion, con- 
stitutes transcendental concepts of pure Reason 

The formal distinction of syllogisms renders their 
division into categorical, hypothetical, and disjunctive 
necessary The concepts of Reason founded on them 
contained therefore, first, the Idea of the complete subject 
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(the substantial), secondly, the Idea of the complete senes 
of conditions , thirdly, the determination of all concepts in 
the Idea of a complete complex, of [all] possible [being] 1 
The first Idea is psychological, the second cosmologica l, 
the third theological, and, as all three give occasion to 
Dialectic, yet each m its own way, the division of the 
whole Dialectic of pure reason into its Paralogism, its Anti- 
nomy, and its Ideal, w as arranged accordingly Through this 
deduction we may feel assured that all the claims of pure 
reason are completely represented, and that none can be 
wanting, because the faculty of Reason itself, whence they 
all take their origin, is thereby completely surveyed 

§ 44 In these general considerations it is also re- 
markable that the I dea of Reason is not, like the cate - 
gones, of any sen-ice to the use of our understanding in 
experi ence, but with respect to that us e is ouite.disnensable. 
and eve n an impe dimen t to the maxims of the ration al 
c ognition of nature, though necessa ry i n anoth er aspect sti ll 
to be determined (Whether the soul is or is not a simple 
substance, is of no consequence to us m the explanation of 
its phenomena For we cannot render the notion of a 
simple being intelligible by any possible experience sensu- 
ously or in (oricrrto'j The notion is therefore Quite void as 
regards all hoped- for msightmto the cause_oL phenomena, 

1 In disjunctive judgments Me consider all possibility os, divided m 
relation to a particular concept The ontological principle of the 
thorough determination of a thing m general (viz., one of -ill possible 
opposite predicates belongs to everything), which 15 at the same time the 
principle of all disjunctive judgments, presupposes the complex of all 
possibility m which the possibility of everything in general is con- 
sidered as determined [reading hcsttmmt ] This may serve as a slight 
explanation of the above proposition that the act of Reason in dis- 
junct e sj llogisms is formally the same as that by which it accomplishes 
the Idea of a complex of all reality, which contains in itself the positive 
[member] of all [pairs ol] contradictory predicates 
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and cannot at all sene as a principle of tlic explanation of 
that which internal or external experience supplies. So the 
cosmological Ideas of the beginning of the world or of its 
etemit; { a far/e ante) cannot be of am greater sen ice to us 
for the explanation of an) cient m the world itself And 
finally we must, according to a right maxim of the philosophj 
of nature, refrain from all explanations of the design of 
nature, drawn from the will of a Supreme Being , because 
this [mode of explanation] is not natural philosophy but an 
acknowledgment that w e hai e come to the end of it The use 
of these Ideas, therefore, is quite distinct from that of those 
categones by which (and bj the principles built upon which) 
experience itself first becomes possible But our labonous 
Anal) tic of the understanding would be superfluous if 
we had nothing else in slew than the mere cognition of 
nature as it can be gisen in experience , for reason does its 
work, both m mathematic and in the science of nature, 
quite safel) and well without anj of this subtile deduction , 
our Kntih of the Understanding therefore combines svith 
the Ideas of pure Reason for a purpose placed be>ond the 
empirical use of the understanding, which we base alread) 
declared to be in this aspect totally impossible, and without 

an) object or meaning But jet there must be harmony 
between that which belongs to the nature of Reason and to 
that of the understanding, and the former must contribute 
to the perfection of the latter, and cannot possibl) confuse it 

The solution of this question is as follows Pure reason 
does not in its Ideas point to particular objects, which lie 

be) ond the field of experience, but only requires complete- 
ness of the use of the understanding in the system of 
experience But this completeness can be a completeness 
of principles onl } , not of intuitions and of objects In 
order however to represent the Ideas to itself determinate!), 
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Reason conceives them as the cognition of an object which 
[cognition] is as regards these rules completely determined 
(though the object is only an Idea), for the purpose of 
bringing the cognition of the understanding as near as 
possible to the completeness which that Idea denotes 


Pufatory Remaik to the Dialectic of Pure Reason 

§ 45 IVe have above shown (in §§ 33 and 34) that the 
purity of the categories from all admixture of sensuous 
determinations may mislead reason mto extending their use, 
quite beyond all experience, to things per se , though as 
these categories themselves find no intuition which can give 
them meaning or sense in concrete >, they (as mere logical 
functions) can represent a thing in general, but cannot give 
by themselves alone a determinate concept of anything 
Such hyperbolical objects are distinguished by the appellation 
of Noumena , or pure beings of the understanding (or better, 
beings of thought), such as, for example, substance, but con- 
ceived without permanence in time, or cause, but not acting 
m time, etc Here predicates, that only serve to make the 
conformity-to-law of experience possible, are applied to these 
concepts, and yet they are deprived of all the conditions of 
intuition, on which alone experience is possible, and so the 
concepts lose all significance 

There is no danger of the understanding spontaneously 
making an excursion so very wantonly beyond its own 
bounds into the field of the mere creatures of thought, with- 
out being impelled by foreign laws But when Reason, 
which cannot be fully satisfied with any empirical use of the 
rules of the understanding, as being alwajs conditioned, 
requires a completion of this chain of conditions, then the 
understanding is forced out of its sphere And then it 
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partlj represents objects of experience in a senes so 
extended that no experience can grasp it, parti) even (with 
a new to complete the senes) it seeks entirely beyond it 
nournua, to which it can attach that chain, and so, having 
at last escaped from the conditions of experience, make its 
attitude as it were final These are then the transcendental 
Ideas which, though according to the true but hidden ends 
of the natural determination of our reason they may aim 
not at extravagant concepts, but at unbounded extension of 
empirical use, set seduce [aMirien] the understanding by 
an unavoidable illusion to a transccndat use, which, though 
deceitful, cannot be restrained within the bounds of experi- 
ence b) anv resolution, but only bv scientific instruction 
and wun much difficulty 

I Tic Ps) chofogieal Idea 1 

* 46 It has been long since observed, that in all s 
stances tne proper subject, that which remains after all 
accidents (as predicates) are abstracted consequently 1 
which is itself surs/antia! is unknown, and various o 
p'aints have been made concerning these limits to 
knowledge But we must tale care to observe, that 
human unders'andmg is not to be blamed for its lnabihr 
Ire v ihe sobs.ance of things that is. to determine it 
itself but miner f or requiring to cognise a mere Idea 
Kmuna'clj, hie a given object Pure reason require: 
to sa.x fa- even predicate of a thing ns proper subject, 
fo- tn >5 subiect, which is itself necessarily nothing bi 
p-euicate, .'r subject and so on indefinitely (or as far a 1 
c-- reach) Bui hence it follows, that we /must not I 
atVihmJ -t wn>ch re can .arrive fo be an nlnmatc sub 
1 r ft 1. p 337 - z— 1 A pe-dix C to ih.s vtLrae f 
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and that substance itself never can be tho ught by our 
understanding, however deep we m ay penetrate, e\en if all 
nature were unveiled. to us For the specific nature of our 
understanding consists in thinking ever) thing dtscursnely, 
that is, representing it by concepts, and so by mere predi- 
cates, to which therefore th e, absolute subiect m ust always 
be want ing Hence all the real properties, by which we 
cognise bodies, are mere accidents, not excepting impene- 
trability, which we can only represent to ourselves as the 
effect of a power of which the subject is unknown to us 

Now we appear to have this substance in the conscious- 
ness of ourselves (in the thinking subject), and indeed m an 
immediate intuition, for all the predicates of an internal 
sense refer to the ego, as subject, and I cannot con- 
ceive myself as the predicate of an) other subject Hence 
completeness m the reference of the gnen concepts as 
predicates to a subject— not merely an Idea, but an object 
— that is, the absolute subject itself, seems to be gnen in 
experience But this expectation is disappointed h or the 
Ego is not a concept, 1 but only the indication of the object 
of the internal sense, so far as we cognise it b) no further 
predicate Consequently it cannot be in itself a predicate 
of an) other thing , but just as little can it be a determinate 
concept of an absolute subject, but is, as in all other cases, 
only the leference of the interna! phenomena to their un 
known subject Yet this Idea (which senes tcra well, as a 
rcgulatne principle, total!) to destroy all materialistic ex- 
planations of the internal phenomena of the soul) occasions 

1 Were the representation of the anpcrccp’ion (it e/\ J - c -ce, ,l\ 
winch an\ thing could lie thought, it couhl U nvl ts a ] re ' «— s n f 
other things or contain predicates in iCclf Ihc it i, nn h - a -chan 
the feeling of an existence rntho it the Ic-v d Inuc n * n " [I 1 gr “} 
and is onlv the representation of th-t, to i li clr all th i - < a- , n 
relation (re’atunc r-cna ‘is). 

II I- 
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by a quite natural misunderstanding a very specious argu- 
ment, winch, from this supposed cognition of the substance 
of our thinking being, infers its nature, so far as the know- 
ledge of it falls quite without the complex of experience 

§ 47 But though this thinking self (the soul) should 
! be termed substance, as being the ultimate subject of dunk- 
ing which cannot be further represented as the predicate of 
\ another thing jet this concept remains quite empty and 
without results, if permanence — the quality which renders 
the concept of substances in experience fruitful— cannot be 
deduced from it 

But permanence can newer be proved from the concept 
i’of a substance as a thing f-.r sc but for the purposes of 
experience only This is sufficiently shown by the first 
Analogy of Experience, 1 and whoever will not yield to this 
proof may tty for himself whether he can succeed in proving, 
from the concept of a subject which does not exist itself as 
the predicate of another thing, that its essence islhorojgMy 
permanent and that it cannot either in itself or by any 
natural cause originate or be annihilated. These synthetical 
nfneri propositions can never be proved in themselves, but 
only m reference to things as objects of possible experience. 

§ 4S If therefore from the concept of the soul as a sub 
1 stance, we would infer its permanence, this can hold good 
as regards possible experience only, not [of the soul] as a 
thing in itself and beyond all possible experience. But life 
1 is tne subiective condition of all our posribe experience, 
consequent!! we can only infer the permanence of the soul 
m life for the deatn of man is the end of all esperence 
which concerns the soul as an object of experience, except 
^the contrary be proved, which is the veiy question in hand, 
kjnc pemarenca of tre soul can therefore o-ly be p-oved 
1 Cf p. 136 i,v 
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w here even boil) grants it, during the life of man But we 
cinnot fextnbfch h], ns wc desire to do, after death } and 
for tins general reason, that the concept of substance, so 
far ns it is to be considered necessanl) combined with the 
concept of permanence, can be so combined only according 
to principles of possible experience, and therefore for the 
purposes of experience onl) 1 

sj 19 'I hat something actual without us not only corre- 
sponds, but must correspond, to our external perceptions, 
can likewise be proved not as a connexion of things in 
themselves, but for the purpose of experience This 
means — that it certainly admits of proof that there is 
something empirical, / e [existing] as phenomenon in space 
without us, for we have nothing to do with other objects 
thin those which belong to possible experience, because 

1 U is indeed verj remarkable, how carelessly metaphysicians have 
pissed o\ cr the principle of the permanence of substances with- 
out cicr attempting a proof of it , doubtless because they found tbem- 
sches abandoned bj ill proofs as soon as they began to deal with the 
concept of substance Common sense, which felt distinctly that with 
out thw presupposition no union of perceptions in experience la possible, 
supplied the want b> a postulate, for from experience itself it never could 
dime such a principle, partly because substances cannot be so traced 
in all their alterations and dissolutions, that the matter can always be 
found undimimshcd, partly because the principle contains necessity^ 
which is alwajs the sign of an a pnoti principle People then boldly 
applied this postulate to the concept of soul as a subslatue, and concluded 
a necessary continuance of the soul after the death of man (especially as 
the simplicity of this substance, w hich isjnferred fromjh&andivisibihty 
.of consciousnesST Wcurcd U fang des truction ^dissolutio n) Had they 
found tbcgcnuine source of Ibis principle — adiscovery which requires 
deeper researches than they were c\er inclined to make— they would 
have seen, that the law of the per manence of substances h as place.for 
thepurposes of experience only, and hence can hold good of things, so 
far as they are to be cognised and conjoined with others in experience, 
but never independently of all possible experience, and consequently 
cannot hold good of the_ so ul a fter death 
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objects, which cannot be gnen us m any experience, ate 
nothing to us That which is intuited m space, is empiric- 
ally without [outside] me, and space, together with all the 
phenomena which it contains, belongs to the representations, 
whose connexion according to laws of experience proves 
their objective truth, iust as the connexion of the phenomena 
I of the internal sense proies the actuality of my soul (as an 
! object of the internal sense) / 1 am therefore conscious by 
means of external expenence of the actuality of bodies, as 
external phenomena m space, in the same manner as I am, 
by means of the internal expenence. of the existence of 
my soul m time. 1 ^ For this (soul) I only cognise as an 
object of the internal sense by phenomena which constitute 
an internal state, and of which the being fcr se, that forms 
the basis of these phenomena, is unknown to me Cartesian 
idealism therefore does nothing but distinguish external ex- 
penence from dreaming and the conformity to law (as a 
cnterion of its truth) of the former, from the irregulantx and 
the false illusion of the latter In both it presupposes space 
and time as conditions of the existence of objects "nd it 
only inquires wbetner the objects of the external senses, 
which we when awake put in space, are as actually to be 
found in it, as tne object of the internal sense, the so J is 
in time, that is whether expenence cames w.th it sure 
catena to distinguish it from imagination Xow this doubt 
may easily be remotec and we always do remoie it in 
common life b. mvesugatwg the connexion of phenomena 
n botn [spree and time] according to unncsal laws of ex- 
penence and ve cannot doubt wnen the representation 
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II Tit Cosn otrgtcal Idea 1 

§ 50 This product of pure Reason m its transcendent 
use is its most remarkable phenomenon, and tlic most 
powerful of all means of rousing philosophy from its dog- 
matic slumber, and of exciting it to undertake the arduous 
task of the Until of Ht Rtasor itself 

I term this Idea cosmological, because it onl) takes tts 
objects from the sensible world, and does not use any 
other than those whose object is gnen to sense, con 
sequentl) is so far at home [immanent], not transcendent, 
and therefore so far not an Idea , whereas, t o conceit e th e 
soul as a simp le. subs tance, abends means to concede 
such an object (the Simple) as cannot be prcscntcu tojhe 
senses Yet the cosmological Idc-Tcxtcnds the connexion 
of the conditioned with us condition (whether the connexion 
is mathematical or dynamical) so far, that experience neicr 
can keep up with it It 15 therefore with regard to this 
point always an Idea, whose object neicr can be adequately 
gnen m an) experience. 

§ 51 In the first place, the use of a system of categories 
becomes here so obnous and unmistakable, that eien if 
there were not scieral other proofs of it, this alone would 
sufficient]! prove it indispensable in the system of pure 
reason There are only four such transcendent Ideas, as 
there are so many classes of categories , in each of which, 
however, they refer only to the absolute completeness of 
the senes of the conditions for a gn en conditioned And 
conformably to these cosmological Ideas there are only 

AnftA, and corroborates my assertion that it has been absurdly miscon 
ceiveu It is not creditable to German Kantians that they have pro- 
pagated this blunder M 
1 Of Knhk, p 256 
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four kinds of dialectical assertions of pure Reason, which, 
as they are dialectical, thereby prove, that to each of them, 
on equally specious principles of pure reason, a contra- 
dictory assertion stands opposed As all the metaphysical 
art of the most subtile distinction cannot prevent this 
opposition, it compels the philosopher to recur to the first 
sources of pure reason itself This Antinomy, not arbitrarily 
invented, but founded in the nature of human reason, and 
hence unavoidable and never ceasing, contains the following 
four theses together -with their antitheses 

1 

Thesis 

The V(mld has, as to Time ancLSpacerfl-Beginning (Bounds) 
Antithesis 

The World is, as to Time and Space, infinite 


Thesis '' 

Every th ing in the World consist s .of simple [parts] 
Antithesis 

Th ere is nothing simple , but eier> thing is composite 


3 

/■ 

Thesis 

There are m ihe World CausgsJactingl through T ucd om 
[Ltbcm] 

Antithesis 

There is no Libcm , but all is Satire 
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Thesis. 

In the Senes of the World-Ca uses ther e is some ncassan 
Bang 

Antithesis 

T here is Nothing necessary in th e World, but in this Senes 
All is conting ent 

§ 52 a Here we have the most singular phenomenon 
of human reason, no other instance of which can be 
shown m an) other use [of reason] If vre, as is commonly 
done, represent to oursehes the phenomena of the 
sensible world as things in themselves, — if we assume 
the principles of their combination as principles universally 
valid of things in themselves and not merel) of experience 
(as is usually, nay without our Kntlk, unavoidably done), 
—there arises an unexpected conflict, which never can be 
[removed in the common dogmatical way, because the 
'thesis, as well as the antithesis, can be shown by equally 
; clear, evident, and irresistible proofs — for I pledge myself 
'as to the correctness of all these proofs — and reason 
therefore perceives that it is divided with itself. a state at 
j_which the sceptic rei oices. but which must cause the criti cal 
’ philasophetjeaecijon.aridjineaan.ess 

§ 52 l> We may make divers blunders in Metaphysic 
without any fear of being detected in falsehood For we 
never can be refuted by experience if we but avoid self- 
contradiction, which in synthetical, though purely invented 
propositions, may he done whenever the concepts, which 
we connect, are mere Ideas, that cannot he given (as to 
their whole content) in experience For how can we make 
out by experience, whether the world is from eternity or 
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had a beginning, whether matter is infinitely divisible or 
consists of simple parts? Such concepts cannot be 
given in any experience, however great, and consequently 
the falsehood either of the positive or the negative proposi- 
tion cannot be discovered by this test 

Ihe only possible case, in which Reason reveals unin- 
tentionally its secret Dialectic, which it falsely announces 
as Dogmatic, is when it grounds an assertion upon a 
univeisally admitted principle, and from another equally 
admitted infers, with the greatest accuracy of inference, the 
exact contrary This is actually here the case with regard 
to four natural Ideas of Reason, whence four assertions on 
the one side, and as many counter-assertions on the other 
arise, each strictly following from universally-acknowledged 
principles Ihus the dialectical illusion of pure Reason 
appears in the use of these principles, [an illusion] which 
must otherwise be for ever concealed 

This is therefore a decisive experiment, which must 
necessarily expose any error lying hidden in the assump- 
tions of Reason 1 Contradictory propositions ca nnot 
o ih he false, unless the .cogcenh-whieli-is-tlie-subjcct-of— 
oth, is self-contndi ctor) for example, the propositions, 
Squats nH' 1 S r 0 nn d imd a sou ire circle is mot-round, 
re both false For, as to the former it is false, tint the 
trcle is round, because it is quadrangular, ind it is 

1 I therefore request the critical reader to male this Antinomy hi, 
lief study, because nature itself seems lo hare established it with a 
ew to stagger reason in its daring pretentions and to fo ce n to 'df 
raminaUon Tor every proof, which I hate given, as well of the 
lesis as of the antithesis I undertake to be responsible and therein 'o 
low the certarnlv of the inevitable Antinomy of reason As sum a- 
ie reader is brought by this curious phenomenon lo rear to the p-oof 
the presumption upon which it rusts he will feel luroself con -is red 
, m eshgntc the first foundation of all the cognition of pare re-s a 1 alii 
e more thoroughly 
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likewise false, that it is not round that is. angular because 
it is a circle. For tne logical mark of the impossibility of 
a concept consists in this, that if we presuppose it, two 
contradictory propositions both oecome false . couseauentlyj 
as no middle ostween them is conceivable, nothing a* all is 
thought by that concept. 

$ 5 2 £ "foe first two Antinomies, which I call mathe- 
matical. because the} are concerned With the addition or 
division of tne homogeneous, are founded on such a self- 
contradictory concept and herce I explain now it Happens, 
tnat the Tnesis m both, as well as the Antttnesis [addition 
and subdivision] is false. 

^ nsn I speak of objects in time and in space, it is not 
of things in uiem selves, of which I know noiruig. out of 
things as phenomena, that is. of experience, as the particular 
way of cognising objects whicn is vouchsafed to man. 
Accoidingiv I must not sa\ of what I think in time 
or in space, that in itself and beyond [outside] these my 
thoughts, it exists in space and in time ? for in that case I 
should contradict myself , because space and time, together 
with the phenomena, in them are nothing existing in 
Iremsehes ana witno*.i [outside] my representations, but 
are tnemselves only modes of representation and it 1 * 
palpablj contradictory to say tnat a mere mode of repre- 
sentation exists witnoai oar representation. Objects of the 
senses therefore exist only m experience* whereas to ghe 
them a sel^suOs sting existence apart from experience or 
before it, is mere.} to represent to oarse \es diet experience 
acmalK ex sts '’part irom expe*re* , ce or before «L 

Xow ii I jrqjt-e after tne qnantivy o f tne ~orld as to 
space nrd lime. is as regards an my 

notions to dechrejtunfip.tc, or to cecwre it r rue. For 
nCitner assertion can oe contained in exrenence, because 
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experience either of an infinite space, or of an infinite time 
elapsed, or again, of the bounding of the world by a void 
space or an antecedent void time, is impossible, these are 
only Ideas This quantity of the world, which is determined 
m either way, should therefore exist in the world per se apart 
from all experience But this contradicts the notion of a 
world of sense, which is merely a complex of the phenomena 
whose existence and connexion occur on]} m our repre- 
sentations, that is, in experience, since this latter is not a ihmg 
per st, but is itself a mere mode of representation Hence 
it follows, that as the concept of an absolutely existing world 
of sense is self-contradictory, the solution of the problem 
concerning its quantity, whether attempted affirmative!) or 
negatively, is always false 

The same holds good of the second Antinomy, which 
relates to the division of phenomena For these are mere 
representations, and the parts exist merely in their representa- 
tion, consequently in the division, or in a possible experience 
where they are given, and the division reaches only as far 
as this latter reaches 1 0 assume that a phenomenon, t g 
that of body, contains u itself before all experience all the 
parts, which any possible experience can ever reach, is to 
give a mere phenomenon, w hich can exist only in experience, 
withal an existence previous to experience, or to sa), that 
mere representations exist before the) occur in our facult) of 
representation , which assertion is self contradictor), as also 
is every solution of our misunderstood problem, whether we 
maintain, that bodies in themselves consist of an infinite 
number of parts, or of a finite number of simple parts 
§ 53 In the first (the mathematical) class of Antinomies 
the falsehood of the assumption consists in representing 
that what is self-contradictor) (a phenomenon as a thing 
per se) can be united in one concept But, as to the 
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second (the dynamical) class of Antinomies, the falsehood 
of the representation consists in representing as contradictor}' 
what can be united, so that, as in the former case, the 
opposed assertions are both false, in this case, on the other 
hand, where they are opposed to one another by mere 
misunderstanding they may both be true. 

For mathematical connexion necessarily presupposes 
homogeneity of what is connected (m the concept of 
quantity) bnt this is by no means requisite in the 
dynamical. When the quantum of what is extended is in 
question, all the parts must be Homogeneous with one 
another and with the whole ; whereas in the connexion of 
cause and effect, homogeneity may indeed likewise be 
found but is not necessary, for the concept of causality 
(by means of which something is posited through something 
else quite distinct from it) at all events, does not require it 

If the objects of the sensuous world are taken for things 
m themsehes. and the above laws of nature for the laws of 
things m themselves, the contradiction would be unavoid- 
able So also, if tne subject of freedom is, like other 
objects, represented as mere phenomenon the contradiction 
is just as unavoidable, for the same predicate is at once 
affirmed and denied of the same kind of object in the same 
sense. But if natural necessit} is referred merely to 
phenomena, and freedom merelj to things in themsehes, 
no contradiction arises, if we at once assume or adroit both 
kinds of causality, nowe\ er difficult or impossible it roa\ be 
to mai.e tne latter kind conceivable. 

In the phenomenon eien effect is an event or some* 
thing that happens in time; »t must accordirg to the 
im^crsa] law of rnlure. be preceded b\ a determination of 
tne causal it) (or state) o f its cause, which follows according 
to a constant law But tnxs determination of tne cause to 
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[produce] cnttsility must likewise be something that happens, 
or takes place, the cause must hare begun to act, otherwise 
no succession between it and the effect could be conceived 
Otherwise the effect, as well as the causality of the cause, 
would hare alrrajs ousted Therefore the determination 
of the cause to act must also have originated among 
phenomena, and must consequently, as well as its effect, be 
an erent, which must again have its cause, and so on, hence 
natural necessity must be the condition, on which effective 
causes are determined Whereas if freedom is to be a 
property of certain causes of phenomena, it must, as regards 
these, which are events, be a faculty of beginning them 
from itself (sponti), that is, without the causality of the 
cause itself beginning, and hence without requmng any 
other ground to determine its beginning But then the 
cause , as to its causality, must not rank under time-determina- 
tions of its state, that is, not be a phenomenon, and must 
be considered a thing per se, and its effects only as 
phenomena 1 If we can think such an influence of the 

1 The Idea of freedom occurs onl> in the relation of the intellectual, 
vs cause, to the phenomenon , vs effect Ileoce we cannot attnbute 
freedom to matter in regard to the incessant action by which it fills its 
apace, though this action takes place from an internal principle We 
can likewise find no notion of freedom suitable to pure rational beings, 
for instance, to God, so far ns Ills action is immanent For His action, 
though independent of external determining causes, is determined in 
Ills eternal reason, that is, in the divine nature It is only, if something 
is to begin by an action, and so the effect occurs m the sequence of time, 
or m the world of sense [eg the beginning of the world), that we can 
put the question, whether the causality of the cause must likewise itself 
begin, or whether the cause can originate an effect without its causality 
itself beginning In the former cose the concept of this causality is a 
concept of natural necessity, in the latter, that of freedom From this 
the reader will see, that, as I explained freedom to be the faculty of 
beginning an event spontaneously, I hate exactly hit the notion which 
is the problem of Metapity sic. 
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things of understanding [Vers/aw/eswcseii] on phenomena 
without contradiction, then natural necessity will attach to 
all connexion of cause and effect in the sensuous world, but, 
on the other hand, freedom can be granted to such cause, 
as is itself not a phenomenon (though the basis of one) 
Nature therefore and freedom can without contradiction 
be attributed to the very same thing, but in different 
relations — on one side as a phenomenon, on the other as 
a thing per se 

We hare in us a facultj, which not only stands in con- 
nexion with its subjects e determining grounds, that are the 
natural causes of its actions, and is so far the faculty of a 
being that itself belongs to phenomena but is [also a 
facultj] referred to objective grounds, that are onlj ideas, 
so far as they can determine this facultj, a connexion which 
is expressed by the word ought This faculty is called 
Reason, and, so far as we consider a being (man) entirely 
according to this objectively determinable reason, he cannot 
be considered as a being of sense, but this property is that 
of a thing per se, of which we cannot comprehend the 
possibility — I mean how the ought (which howeier has 
ne\ er yet taken place) should determine its activity, and can 
become the cause of actions, whose effect is a phenomenon 
in the sensible world Yet the causality of Reason would 
be freedom with regard to the effects in the sensuous world, 
so far as we can consider objective grounds, which are them- 
sehes Ideas, as determining in regard to it. For its action 
in that case would not depend upon subjective conditions, 
consequently not upon those of time, and of course not 
upon the law of nature, which senes to determine them, 
because grounds of reason gne to actions the rule unn ersally, 
according to principles, without the influence of the circum- 
stances of either time or place. 
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What I adduce hero is morel) meant as an example 
to make the thing intelligible, and does not necessarily belong 
to otir problem, is Inch must be decided from mere concepts, 
independent!) of the properties which tie meet in the actual 
world 

/Now I may sa) v itliout contradiction that all the actions 
of rational beings, so far as they are phenomena (occurring 
in ail) cspcricncejtitrc-subject Jo the necessity of nature , 
but the same actions, as regards merely the rational subject 
and its faculty of actin g acc ording to mere Reason, are free") 
For what is required for the necessity of nature ? Nothing 
farther than the determinabihty of every event in the world 
of sense according to constant laws, that is, a reference to 
cause in the phenomenon , in this process the thing in itself 
at its basis and its causality remain unknown But I say, 
that the law of iia/we remains, whether the rational being is 
the cause of the effects in the sensuous world from reason, 
that is, through freedom, or whether it does not determine 
them on giounds of reason For, if the former is the case, 
the action is performed according to Maxims, the effect of 
which as phenomenon is always conformable to constant 
laws , if the latter is the case, and the action not performed 
on principles of Reason, it is subjected to the empirical 
laws of the sensibility, and in both cases the effects are con- 
nected according to constant laws, more than this we do 
not require or know concerning natural necessity But 
in the former case reason is the cause of these laws of nature, 
and therefore free , in the latter the effects follow according 
to mere natural laws of sensibility, because reason does not 
influence it, but reason itself is not determined on that 
account by the sensibility, and is therefore free in this case 
too Freedom is therefore no hindrance to natural law in 
phenomena, neither does this law interfere with the freedom 
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of the practical use of Reason, which is connected with 
things in themselv es, as determining grounds 

And thus v,e rescue practical freedom, or that m which 
Reason has causality according to objectively determining 
grounds, and do not curtail natural necessity in the least 
with regard to the very same effects, as phenomena. The 
same remarks may be seniceable for the illustration of what 
we had to say concerning transcendental freedom and its 
umon with natural necessity (m the same subject, but not 
taken in the same reference) For, as to this, every be- 
ginning of the action of a being from objective causes 
regarded as determining grounds, is always a first beginning, 
though the same action is m the senes of phenomena only 
a subaltern beginning, which must be preceded by a state of 
the cause, which determines it, and is itself determined m 
the same manner by another immediately preceding Thus 
we are able, in rational beings, or m beings generally, so far 
as their causality is determined m them as things per se, 
to imagine a faculty of beginning from itself a series of 
states, without falling into contradiction with the laws of 
nature For the relation of the action to objective grounds 
of reason is not a time-relation , in this case that which 
determines the causality does not precede m time the action, 
because such determining grounds represent not a reference 
to objects of sense, eg to causes in the phenomenon, but 
[they represent] determining causes, as things per se, which 
do not rank under conditions of time And in this way the 
action, with regard to the causality of reason, can be con- 
sidered as a first beginning in respect to the senes of 
phenomena, and yet also as a merely subordinate beginning 
IVe may therefore consider it (without contradiction) in the 
former aspect as free, but in the latter (as it is merely 
phenomenon) as subject to natural necessity 
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/As to the fourth Antinomy, it is solved in the same way 
asTfie conflict of reason with itself in the third For, pro- 
vided the cause m the phenomenon is distinguished from the 
cause of the phenomena (so far as it can be thought as a thing 
per se), both propositions are perfectly reconcilable the one, 
that there is nowhere in the sensuous world a cause 
(according to similar laws of causality), whose existence is 1 
absolutely necessary, the other, that this world is ncverthe-/ 
less connected with a Necessary Being as its cause (but 6 
of another kind and according to another law) The m- c 
c ompatibility of these pro position s entirely rests unon the ^. 
mis take of extending w’hat is v alid merely of phenomena to t 
things in themsel ves, and in general confusing both in one 
c oncep t ' 

§ 54 This is the arrangement and this the solution of 
the whole Antinomy, in which reason finds itself imolved 
in the application of its principles to the sensible world, the 
former of which alone (the mere arrangement) would be of 
considerable use m promoting the knowledge of human 
reason, even though the solution failed to fully satisfy the 
reader, who has here to combat a natural illusion, which has 
been but recently exposed to him, and which he had hitherto 
always regarded as true For one result at least is unavoid- 
able As it is quite impossible to prevent this conflict of 
reason with itself— so long as the objects of the sensible 
world are taken for things in themselves, and not for mere 
phenomena, which they are in fact— the reader is thereby 
compelled to examine over again the deduction of all our a 
priori cognition and the proof which I have given of my 
deduction in order to come to a decision on the question 
This is all I require at present , for when in this occupition 
he shall have thought himself far enough into the nature 
of pure reason, the only notions by which the solution of 
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the conflict of reason is poss blc mil become si.fT.atnt!) 
familiar to him Without .his preparation I cannot expect 
a huts assent cien from the most attentive readc 
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§ 55 Inc tlnrd transcendental Idea, which affords 
matter for the most important, bat. if pursued only specala 
tnel), transcendent and thcrebj dialectical use of Reason, 
is the Ideal of pure Reason /Reason in tins case does not, 
as with tne psychological and the cosmological Ideas, begin " 
from experience, and err t>\ exaggerating its grounds in 
striving to attain, if possible, the absolute completeness of 
their senes It rather breaks total!) with experience, and 
from mere concepts of what constitutes the absolute com- 
ple.eness of a thing in general, consequent!) b\ means of 
the Idea of a most perfect pnmal Being, it proceeds to 
determine the possibilit) and therefore the octualit) of all 
other things ^And so the mere presupposition of a Being, 
vrno is conceit ed not m the senes of experience, vet for the 
purposes of expenence — for the sake of comprehending its 
connexion, order, and unit) — that is, Coe Idea is more easil) 
distinguished from the concept of the understanding here, 
than m the former cases Hence we can easily expose the 
dialectical illusion which arises from our making the sub- 
l et" e condiuons of our thinking objective conditions of 
things themselvesTand [so noltungj a necessary 'hypothesis 
for the satisfaction of our reason to be a dogmaS As the 
observations of the Kriuk on the pretensions -'of trans- 
cendental theolog) are intelligible, clear, and decisive, I 
haie nothing more to add on the subject. 

1 Cf Kn'rk p. 350 ssg 
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Genet al Remark on the Transcendental Ideas 

§ 56 The objects, which are given us by experience, are 
in many respects incomprehensible, and many questions, to 
which the law of nature leads us, when earned beyond a 
certain point (though quite conformably to the laws of 
nature), admit of no answer, as for example the question 
why substances attract one another? But if we entirely 
quit nature, or m pursuing its combinations, exceed all 
possible experience, and so involve oursehes in mere Ideas, 
we cannot then say that the object is incomprehensible, and 
that the nature of things proposes to us insoluble problems 
For we are not then concerned with nature or in general 
with given objects, but with concepts, which have their 
origin merely in our reason, and with mere creatures of 
thought As regards these all the problems that arise from 
our notions of them must be soh ed, because of course reason 
can and must give a full account of its own procedure 1 
As the psychological, cosmological, and theological Ideas 
fare nothing but pure concepts of Reason, which cannot be 
tgiven in any experience, the questions which reason asks us 
about them are put to us not bj the objects, but bj mere 
maxims of our reason for the sake of its own satisfaction 

1 And therefore Phtncr in Ins Aphorisms icutety sajs (£S fuS, 720), 

1 Ifreison lie 1 criterion, no concept, w Inch is incomprehensible to human 
reason, can be possible Incomprehensibility bos place in whet is nctuil 
onl) Here incomprehensibility irises from the nMifiicicncj of the 
acquired Ideas ’ It therefore onl) sounds pindo\icil, hut is oibenine 
not strange to <w, thil in nature there is much incomprehensible (rf 
the faculty of generation) but if we mount still higher, -ml men go 
bejond nature, mety thing upon becomes comprehenoMc , for wc (hen 
quit entirety the objects, which can be gnen ns, ind oenp) o-rselses 
mere!) about Ideas, in which occnp-tioi we cm cmity cumprehcrd the 
hw tint reison prescribe h) them to the undemanding for sit n 
experience, because the Iiw is the reason’s own production 
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They must collectively be capable of complete answers, 
which is done by showing that they are principles which 
bnng our use of the understanding into thorough agreement, 
completeness, and synthetical unity, and that they so far 
hold good of experience only, but of experience as a whole 
But though an absolute whole of experience is impossible, 
yet the Idea of a whole of cognition according to principles 
must aboie all things afford our knowledge a particular sort 
of unity, that of a sy stem, without which it is nothing but 
patchwork, and cannot be used for the highest end (which 
can only be the systematising] of all ends) — I do not here 
mean only the practical, but also the highest end of the 
speculative use of reason 

The transcendental Ideas therefore express the peculiar 
destination of reason as a principle of systematic unity in 
the use of the understanding Vet [we are apt to consider] 
this unity of the mode of cognition as attached to the object 
of cognition, if we regard that which is merely repilaltve 
to be conshtuhie, and if we persuade ourselves, that we can 
by means of these Ideas enlarge our cognition transcend- 
cntly, or far beyond all possible experience. But [if we 
do] so — as this unity only serves to render experience within 
itself as nearly complete as possible, that is, to limit its pro- 
gress by nothing that cannot belong to experience— it is 
a mere misunderstanding in our estimate of the proper 
destination of our reason and of its principles, a Dialectic, 
which both confuses the empirical use of reason, and also 
c cts reason at variance with itself 

COXCl l/SIOX 

On the dtltrtt iralwi of the Bom os of Pure Rtasor 

5 57 After all the very cogent proofs already adduced, it 
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were absurd for us to hope to know more of any object, 
than belongs to the possible experience of it, or to lay claim 
to the least atom of knowledge about anything not assumed 
to be an object of possible experience, which would deter- 
mine it according to the constitution it has m itself For 
how could we compass this determination, as time, space, 
and the Categories, and still more all the concepts formed 
by empirical intuition or pactption in the sensible world, 
have and can have no other use, than to make experience 
possible And if this condition is not imposed on the 
pure concepts of the understanding, they do not determine 
any object, and have no meaning whatever 
! But it would be on the other hand a still greater 
absurdity if we conceded no things per se, or set up our 
experience for the only possible mode of knowing things, 
our intuition in space and m time for the only possible 
intuition, and our discursive understanding for the archetype 
of every possible understanding , m fact if we wished to have 
the principles of the possibility of experience considered 
universal conditions of things m themselves 

Our principles, which limit the use of reason merely to 
possible experience, might in this way become (lansioiiftii/, 
and the limits of our reason be set up as limits of the 
possibility of things themselves (as Hume's dialogues may 
illustrate), if a careful Kritih did not guard the bounds of 
our reason with respect to its empirical use, and set 1 limit 
to its pretensions Scepticism originally arose from meta- 
physic and its licentious dialectic. At first it might, merely 
to favour the empirical use of reason, announce ei cry thing 
that transcends this use as worthless and deceitful, but 
by and by, when it was perceived that the very same 
principles that are used in experience, insensibly, and 
apparently with the same right, led still further than expen- 
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ence extends, then men began to doubt e\ en the propositions 
of experience. But here there is no danger, for sound sense 
mil doubtless alvrajs assert its rights A certain confusion, 
however, arose m science which cannot determine how far 
reason is to be trusted, and w hy only so far and no further, 
and this confusion can only be cleared up and all future 
relapses obuated by a formal determination, on principle, 
of the boundary of the use of our reason 

We cannot indeed, beyond all possible experience, form 
a determinate notion of what things in themselves may be. 
Yet we are not at liberty to abstain entirely from inquiring 
into them , for experience nei er satisfies reason fully , but m 
answering questions, refers us further and further bach, and 
leaves us dissatisfied with regard to their complete solution 
This any one may gather from the Dialectic of pure reason, 
which therefore lias its good subjective grounds If we can 
advance, as regards the nature of our soul, as far as a clear 
consciousness of the subject, and the conviction, that its 
phenomena cannot be mata lalntually explained, who can 
refrain from ashing what the soul really [rjgcnlhcli] is, 
and, if no concept of experience suffices for the purpose, 
from accounting for it by a concept of Reason (that of a 
simple immaterial being) though we cannot by any means 
prove its objective reality 3 Mho cm satisfy himself with 
mere empirical hnowltdge m all the cosmological questions 
of the duration and of the quantity of the world, of freedom 
or of natural necessity, as every answer given on principles 
of experience begets a fresh question, which lihewise requires 
its answer, and thereby clearly shows the insufficiency of all 
I physical modes of explanation to satisfy reason’ Finally, 
who is there that does not see, in the tnorough contingency 
and dependence of ail his thoughts and assumptions on mere 
principles of experience, the impossibility of stopping there 5 
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And who does not feel himself compelled, notwithstanding 
all interdictions against losing himself in transcendent Ideas, 
to seek tranquillity and contentment beyond all the concepts 
which he can vindicate by experience, in the concept of a 
single Being? r lhe possibility indeed of this Idea in itself, 
we cannot conceive, but at the same time we cannot refute 
it, because it relates to a mere being of the understanding, 
and without it reason must needs remain for ever dis- 
satisfied 

Bounds (in extended beings) always presuppose a space 
existing outside a certain determinate place, and inclosing it, 
limits do not require this, but are mere negations, which 
affect a quantity, so far as it is not absolutely complete 
But our reason, as it were, sees a space around it for the 
cognition of things in themselves, though it (reason) never 
can have determinate notions of them, and is limited to 
phenomena only 

As long as the cognition of reason is homogeneous, 
determinate bounds to it are inconceivable / in mathematic 
and m natural philosophy human reason admits of limits, 
but not of bounds, viz that something indeed lies without 
it, at which it can never arrive, but not that it will at 
any point find completion in its internal progress^ The 
enlarging of our views in mathematic, and the possibility 
of new discoveries, are infinite , and the same is the case 
with the discovery of new properties of nature, of new powers 
and laws, by continued experience and its rational combina- 
tion But limits cannot be mistaken here, for mathematic 
refers to phenomena only, and what cannot be an object of 
sensuous intuition, such as the concepts of metaphj sic and 
of morals, lies entirely without its sphere, and it can never 
lead to them , neither does it require them It is therefore 
a continual progress and an approximation towards these 
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sciences, and, as it were. a point or line of contact Natural 
philosophj will never discorer to us the internal constitution 
of things, Tillich is not phenomenon, jet can serve as the 
ultimate ground of explanation of phenomena, but that 
science does not require this for its phjsical explanations 
Naj e\en if such grounds should be offered from other 
sources (for instance, the influence of immaterial beings), 
thej must be rejected and not used in the progress of its 
explanations For these explanations must onlj’ be grounded 
upon that which as an object of sense can belong to experi- 
ence, and be brought into connexion with our actual per- 
ceptions and empirical laws 

But Metaphjsic leads us towards bounds in the dialectical 
attempts of pure reason (not undertaken arbitranlj or 
wantonh but excited bj the nature of reason itself) And 
'the transcendental Ideas, as thej do not admit of evasion, 
and are never capable of realisation, serve 10 point out to us 
actuallv not onlj the bounds of the pure use of reason, but 
’ also the wax to determine them Such is the end and the 
use of this natural predisposition of our reason, which has 
brought forth Metaphjsic as its pet, whose generation, like 
ever) other in the world, is not to be ascribed to blind 
chance, but to an original germ, waselj organised for great 
ends. For Metaphjsic, in its fundamental features perhaps 
more than anj other science, is placed in us bj nature itself, 
and cannot be considered the production of a voluntary 
choice or a casual enlargement in the progress of experience 
from which it is quite distinct. 

Reason finds of itself no satisfaction bj all its con- 
cepts and laws of the understanding, which suffice for 
empirical use, or v.uhin the sensible world, as ex er-recumng 
questions deprive us of all hojje of their complete solution 
I he trmsccnden al Ideas, which have that completion in 
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view, are such problems of Reason But it sees clearly, 
that the sensuous no rid cannot contain this completion, 
neither consequently can all the concepts, which serve 
merely for understanding the world of sense, such as space 
and time, and whatever we have adduced under the name 
of pure concepts of the understanding The sensuous v\ orld 
is nothing but a chain of phenomena connected according 
to universal laws , it has therefore no subsistence by itself, 
it is not the thing in itself, and consequently must point to 
that which contains the basis of this experience, to beings 
which cannot be cognised merely as phenomena, but as 
things per se In the cognition of them alone reason can 
hope to satisfy ns desire of completeness in proceeding from 
the conditioned to its conditions 

We have indicated (& 33, 34) the limits of reason with 
regard to all cognition of mere creatures of thought Now 
only— since the transcendental Ideas compel us to approach 
them, and so have led us, as it were, only to the contact of 
the full space (of experience) with the sold (of which we 
can know' nothing, lioumcna) now only we can deter- 
mine the bounds of pure reason For in all bounds there 
is something positive (e% a surface is the boundary of 
corporeal space, and is therefore itself a spice, a line is a 
space, which is the boundary of the surface, a point the 
boundary of the line, but yet always a place in spice), 
whereas limits contain mere negations 1 lie limits pointed 
out in those paragraphs are not enough after we haic dis- 
covered that beyond them there still lies something (though 
we can never cognise what it is in itself) To r the question 
now is, What is the altitude of our reason m ilns connexion 
of what we know with what we do not, md never shall hno v ? 
This is an actual connexion of i known thing with oncqu.te 
unknown (which will always remnn so) md though vMt 
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is unknown shoJd not become the least more known — 
which we cannot eien hope — yet the notion of this con- 
nexion must be definite, and capable of being rendered 
distinct. 

We must therefore conceive an immaterial being, an 
intelligible world [ i 'ertartUsic. A'] and a Supreme Being 
( (mere rcun era) because in tnem only, as tmngs in them- 
sehes, Reason finds tnat completion and satisfaction which 
it never can hope for in the oenvation of phenomena from 
their homogeneous grounds, and because these actually 
refer to sometnmg distinct from them (and totally hetero- 
geneous) as phenomena always presuppose a thing f-rst, 
and trerefore indicate it, whether we can know more of it 
or not. 

But as we can r.eter cognise these beings of under- 
5‘andmg as they are fir sc. th 2 t is. aeterm mately, yet must 
assume them as regards tr.e sensmle wono and connect 
tnem wuh it be reason we are at least able to think this 
connexion by means of such concepts as express them 
relation to the wotid of sense Vet if we represent to 
ourscbes a being of the understanding by nothing but pure 
concepts of the understanding we tnen indeed repmsent 
ro nirg detenrmate to omsehcs consequently our corcept 
las no s*gn’ficft!or but i! we thmk it by poperies 
homo ret! from the sersuo-s world •* is no longer a being 
of uwde'siinding iju is co"ce eeo ’s a n itnomunon, and 
tK.o~gs to ;1 e scnsio’u wodd I et us tabu -r msi'rce 
trc~i the rono-> of the Supreme Be.rg 

O-r ro.’on of the D ‘ \£t sit. ■' 'r Bcfr.n\ Is Guile 
a i urn co-cem of Rea=o”. but rep*es j\s only a .1 in: 
co"‘an -g ah rval’es. w tho- .be rg nVe to dcte'wme 
'n.> wo o' tt.cn necji s* for tb->t p r-o~_ nn tnm v 
mu;’ l.t-etn itn ft scr.SuOJ' word m when case wa 
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should have an object of sense only, not something quite 
heterogeneous, which cannot be such For suppose I 
attribute to the Supreme Being understanding, for in- 
stance, I have no concept of an understanding other 
than my own, one that must receive intuitions by the 
senses, and which is occupied in bringing them under rules 
of the unity of consciousness Then the elements of my 
concept would always lie in the phenomenon, I should 
however by the insufficiency of the phenomena be neces- 
sitated to go beyond them to the concept of a being which 
neither depends upon phenomena, nor is bound up with 
them as conditions of its determination But if I separate 
understanding from sensibility to obtain a pure under- 
standing, then nothing remains but the mere form of 
thinking without intuition, by which form alone I cm 
cognise nothing determinate, and consequently no object 
For that purpose I must concene another understanding, 
which should intuite objects, but of which I haie not the 
least notion, because the human understanding is dis- 
cursive, and can only cognise by means of general concepts 
And the very same difficulties arise if w e attribute a will to 
the Supreme Being, for we ha\e this concept onl) b) 
drawing it from our internal experience, and therefore from 
our dependence for satisfaction upon objects whose existence 
we require, and so the notion rests upon sensibility, which 
is totally repugnant to the pure concept of the Supreme 
Being v* 

Hume’s objections to deism arc weak, and afiect 
only the proofs, and not the deisl.cal assertion itself 
But as regards theism, which depends on a stricter 
determination of the Dfiist^mcreb transcendent concep. 
of the Supreme Being they are icy strong and afor Tor 
according as] this concept i> formed in cetfam (in fart in 
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all common) cases irrefragable. ^Hiime aim) 5 insists, mat 
b) the mere concept of an otig.nal bung to .vhich ve 
appl) onl) ontological predicates (cternit), omnipresence, 
omnipotence), we think nothing determinate, and that 
properties which can )ield a concept tr t \ntreto must be 
superadded , that it is not enough to ‘a, it is Cause, hut 
we must explain the nature of its catisahtv, for example, 
that of an undemanding and of a wtlO He then begins 
his attacks on the assertion ii«elf, theism, as he had pre- 
uous!) directed his batter) onl) against the proofs of deism, 
an attack wmch is nos vet) dangerous in its consequences 
All his oangerous arguments refer to anthropomorphism, 
which he holds to be inseparable from theism, and to 
make it absurd in itself but if tne former be abandoned, 
the latter must vanish with it, and nothing remain hu: 
deism, of which nothing can come, which is of no value, 
,and which cannot sene as an) foundation to religion or 
j morals If this anthropomorphism were reall) unavoidable, 
no proofs whatever of the existence of a Supreme Being, 
even were the) all granted, could determine for us the 
concept of this Being without involving us in contradictions 
If we connect with the command to avoid all tran- 
scendent judgments of pure reason, the command (which 
apparentl) conflicts with it) to proceed to concepts that he 
be)ond the field of its immanent (empirical) use, we 
discover that both can subsist together, but exactl) at the 
boundary of all lawful use of reason Tor this boundai) 
belongs as well to the field of experience, is to that of the 
beings of thought, and we are thereby taught, as well, how 
these so remarkable Ideas sene merel) for marking the 
bounds of human reason [Thus we are told] on the one 
hand not to extend cognition of experience without bounds, 
as if nothing but mere world remained for ns to cognise, 
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and yet, on the other hand; not to transgress the bounds of 
experience, or to think of judging about things beyond 
them, as things in themselves 

But we stop at this boundary if we limit our judgment 
merely to the relation which the world may have to a 
Being whose very concept lies beyond all the knowledge 
which we can attain within the world For we then do 
not attribute to the Supreme Being any of the properties 
in themselves, by which we represent objects of experience, 
and thereby avoid dogmatic anthropomorphism, but we 
attribute them to His relation to the world, and allow 
ourselves a symbolical anthropomorphism, which in fact 
concerns language only, and not the object itself 
t(|f 1 say that we are compelled to consider the world, 
as if it were the work of a Supreme Understanding and 
Will, I really say nothing more, than that a watch, a ship, 
a regiment, bears the same relation to the watchmaker, the 
shipbuilder, the commanding officer, as the world of sense 
(or whatever constitutes the substratum of this complex of 
phenomena) does t o-the-UnknownrJwhiGhr-B-do-notrhereby~ 
c ognise as it is in itsel f, but as it is for me or in relation to 
the world, of which I am a part j 

§ 58 Such a cognition IS 'analogical, which does not 
signify, as is commonly understood, an imperfect similarity 
of two things, but a perfect similarity of relations between 
two quite dissimilar things 1 By means of this analogy, 

1 There is an analogy between the jutidical relation of human actions 
and the mechanical relation of motive powers , I never can do on) thing 
to another mm without giving him a right to do the same to me on the 
same conditions , is no l»d) can act with its motive power on another 
bod> without thcreh) occasioning the other to react equally against it 
Here nght and motive power are quite dissimilar things, but in their 
relation there is complete similantj B) means of such an analog) 

I can obtain a notion of the relation of things which absolutel) arc 
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through Reason with regard to the world, and thus 
passing to theism^ without being forced to attribute to 
Him m Himself this fiasbn, as a property inhering in Him^ 
for as to the jointer, the only possible'wrayrof’prDsecu'Hng 
the use of reason in the world of sense (as regards all 
possible experience, in complete harmony with itself), 
to the highest point, is to assume a Supreme Reason 
as a cause of all the connexions in the world such a 
principle must be thoroughly advantageous to our Reason, 
but can hurt it nowhere in its natural use Secondly, 
Reason is thereby not transferred as a property to the First 
Being in Himself, but to His i elation to the world of sense, 
and so anthropomorphism is entirely avoided For nothing 
is considered here but the Cause of the rational form 
[ Vernunftform ], which is perceived everywhere m the world, 
and reason ^attributed to the Supreme Being, so far as it 
contains the ground of this rational form of the world, but 
analogically only, that is, so far as this expression shows 
merely the relation, which the Supreme Cause unknown to 
us has to the world, in order to determine everything in 
it conformably to reason in the highest degree IVe are 
thereby kept from using this [human] attribute, Reason, 
for the purpose of conceiving God by means of it, instead 
of conceiving the world m the manner which is necessary, 
m order to have the greatest possible systematic use of 
reason with regaid to it 1 Ave thereby acknowledge, that p 
the Supreme Being is quite'ln scru t'ible a nd even mcgguA. 
a ble tn any dJciminate wav as to wh at He is gcr sej It e 
are thereby kept, on the one hand, from making a tran- 
scendent use of the concepts which we hai c of reason as an 
efficient cause (by means of the will), in order to determine 

1 This whole section is very imccuratcl) and confusedly w rilten 
The lt-dies in this sentence are mine M 
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the Hit me Sum p'up-th <• lur'i *ir mix l>orrn.red 
from mtni’a mti. iiiil f im n !< a our h-'.inwttrrf 
cxtrav'knit not! >n , * »1 «in tl • odurhand {in art. lit.*] 
from (kitigin„ the irv mAx-m- ih. t o*nl x .’It ln|-x'- 
phx-lf't mode-, of exp arvion trro'i. r g to mr nonm-, of 
hunnn re ixon, wluih «e |r i».f< r to f>ol, xml xo In.fg for 
tins coatemt'htion it*, p'.iper rlestmition, -'reort’ir. * to rhirn 
it should be a ntmril *.rdx of mere nvu'c, "-.d no; a p'c 
sutnp'uous d.nx atton of its phenomena from a Supreme 
Reason Tin i.xp’a.'-.M'in suited to otir feeble notions 
tl'* t xxe ro-ceixe the - world rs •( f rarie. as to its existence 
and interna 1 detcrminatiu” from a ‘Mip-eme Reason, bt 
which no'ion tte bo'h coent'e the con'tt'Mion, which belongs 
to it (the world) il«.lf, tet xsitbout prttendirg to determine 
the nature- of its cat *e per s', and on the other hand txe 
place the ground of this constitution (of the rational firm 
in the xxorld) tr O’t re/a/iot of the Supreme Cati'c to the 
xxodd, without finding the world sufficient In it'elf for that 
purpose 1 

And thus ihc difficulties, lxhirh '.cm to oppose theism, 
.disappear b\ combining with Humes principle — ‘not to 
, cam the use of reason dogmaticallv bc>ond the field of all 
It possible experience’ — this other principle, which he quite 
[ oxcrloohed ‘not to consider the field of experience as one 
il which bounds itself in the eje of our reason ^ The Knttk 
of pure Reason here points out the true mean between 

i I mar raj, that Ihc cau*ahtx of the Supreme Cause holds ihe same 
place wuh regard to die world dial human reason does with regard to 
lls w oik. o f art Here the nature of the Supreme Cause itself remains 
unknown to me I onh compare its effects (the order of the world) 
which I krow ard their conforaiil) lo reason, lo the effects of human 
reason which I also know , and hence I term the former reason, wath- 
oui attributing to it on that account xxhat I understand in m3n b> this 
term, or attaching in it anx thing else known lo me, ns its propert) 
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(dogmatism, which Hume combats, and scepticism, which 
he would substitute for it — a mean which is not like other 
means that we find advisable to determine for ourselves as 
it were mechanically (by adopting something from one side 
and something from the other), and by which nobody is 
taught a better way, but such a one as can be accurately 
determined on principles \ 

§ 59 At the beginning of this observation I made use of 
the metaphor of a boundary , in order to establish the limits 
of reason m regard to its suitable use The world of sense 
contains merely phenomena, which are not things m them- 
selves, which (noumcna) therefore the understanding (because 
it cognises the objects of experience as mere phenomena) 
must assume In our Reason both are comprised, and the 
question is, How does reason proceed to bound the under- 
standing as regards both these fields? Experience, which 
contains all that belongs to the sensuous world, does not 
bound itself, it only attains from every conditioned to some 
other equally conditioned object Its boundary must lie 
quite without it, and this field is that of the pure beings of 
the understanding But this field, so far as the dc/trmwa- 
tion of the nature of these beings is concerned, is an empty 
space for us, and if dogmaticall) -determined concepts alone 
are in question, we cannot pass out of the field of possible 
experience. But as a boundary itself is something positive, 
which belongs as well to that which lies within, as to the 
space that lies without the given complex, it is still an 
actual positive cognition, which reason only acquires by 
enlarging itself to this boundary, jet without attempting to 
pass it, because it there finds itself in presence of an empty 
soace, in which it can conceiv e forms of J hings,j)ut not 
thin gs Themselve s But the bounding of the field of the 
understanding by something, which is otherwise unknown 
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t he field of nossible. expenence J But this is all that can be 
reasonably desired in the present case, and ruth this vve 
have cause to be satisfied 

§60 Thus we have fully exhibited Metaphysic as it is 
actually given in the natmal predisposition of human reason, 
and in that which constitutes the essential end of its 
pursuit, [and have explained it] according to its subjective 
possibility Yet we have found, that this unicly natmal 
use of such a predisposition of our reason, if no discipline 
arising only from a scientific Kntik bridles and sets limits 
to it, involves us in transcendent, either apparent!) or really 
conflicting, dialectical syllogisms We have also found this 
fallacious Metaphysic not only unnecessary as regards the 
promotion of our knowledge of nature, but even dis- 
advantageous to it There still therefore remains a problem 
worthy of solution, to find out the natural aids intended 
by this disposition to transcendent concepts m our reason, 
because everything that lies in nature must be originally 
intended for some useful purpose 
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the fetters of experience and from the limits of the mere 
contemplation of nature so far as at least to open to us a 
field, which contains mere objects for the pure under- 
standing, that no sensibihtj can reach [\Ve do this] not 
indeed with the new of speculate elj occupying oursehes 
with them (because we can find no ground to stand on) 
but because practical principles, without finding some such 
scope for their necessary expectation and hope, could not 
expand to the universality, which reason unavoidably 
requires from the moral point of new 
(jo I find that the Psychological Idea (bower er little it may 
reieal to me the nature of the human soul, which is pure 
‘and raised above all concepts of experience), yet shows the 
insufficiency of these concepts plainly enough, and thereby 
deters me from materialism, as a notion unlit for any ex-_ 
planation of naturcj'and,-besides, confining reason [unduly] 
in the'practical direction The Cosmological Ideas, by the 
obvious insufficiency of all possible cogmnon of nature to 
satisfy reason in its lawful raquiiy, serve m the same 
manner to keep us from naturalism, which asserts nature 
to be sufficient for itself Finally, all natural necessity in 
the sensible world is conditional, as it always presupposes 
the dependence of things upon others, and unconditional 
necessity must be sought only m the unity of a cause 
distinguished from the world of sense. But as the causality 
of this cause, in its turn, were it merely nature, could never 
render the existence of the contingent (as its consequent) 
comprehensible, Reason frees itself by means of the Theo- 
logical Idea from fatalism (both as a blind -naturaljiecessify 
m the coherence of nature itself, without a first principle, 
i as well as a blind causality of this principle itself), and 
1 leads to the concept of a cause possessing freedom, or 
l of a Supreme Intelligence. ^J5o the transcendental Ideas 
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serve, if not to instruct us positively, at least to destroy 
the rash assertions of Materialism, of Naturalism, and of 
Fatalism, and thus to afford scope for the moral Ideas 
beyond the field of speculation^ These considerations, 
I should think, explain in some measure the natural pre- 
disposition of which I spoke. 

The practical value, which a merely speculate e science 
may have, lies without the [strict] bounds of this science, 
and can therefore be considered as a sclwhon merely, and 
like all scholia does not form part of the science itself 
This application however surely lies within the bounds of 
philosophy, especially of philosophy drawn from the pure 
sources of reason, where its speculate c use in Melaphysic 
must necessarily be at unity' with its practical use in morals 
Hence the unavoidable dialectic of pure reason, considered 
in Metaphysic as a natural tendency, deserves to be ex- 
plained not as an illusion merely, which is to be removed, 
but also, if possible, as a natut a! provision as regards its end, 
though this duty, a work of supererogation, cirniot yustlv 
be assigned to Metaphy sic proper 

The solutions of the questions which occupy from page 
410 of the Knttk to page 43a, should be considered a 
second sclwhon, which however Ins a greater aflinitv with 
the content of Metaphysic. Tor there certain rational 
principles are expounded, which determine a pniti the 
order of nature or rather of the understanding which sal « 
nature’s laws through experience. Thev seem to he con 
stitutivc and legislative with regard to cxjencnci., tin «h 
they spring from mere Reason which cannot I e cn^ i'ta -• 
like the understanding, as a principle of p«ihV f'jvvn 
Now does this harmony rest upon the tact tl *• n t 
nature does not inhere mpbenomena or in lh..r s. re. U n 
sensibility) *>r s, but only in <0 far -s the l;t\ r ,r 
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relation to the understanding, so thorough unity m applying 
the understanding to obtain a collective possible evpenence- 
(m a system) can only belong to the understanding when . 
m relation to Reason 3 and is_expenence in this way 
mediately subordinate to the legislation o f Reaso n? The 
answer ni a) be discussed by those who desire to trace the 
nature of reason even beyond its use in Metaphysic, into 
the general principles of sj stematismg a history of nature , 

I have represented this problem as important, but not 
attempted its solution, in the book itself 1 

And thus I conclude the analytical solution of the 
problem I had proposed How is metaphysic in general 
possible 3 by ascending from the facts, where the use of the 
science is actually given, at least in its consequences, to the 
grounds of its possibility 

1 It was irn constant design through the k'nhh to neglect nothing, 
were it ever so dark, that could complete the inquiry into the nature of 
pure reason Everybody map afterwards cany his researches as far as 
he pleases, when he has been merel, shown what yet remains to lie 
done, a duly reasonably to be expected from those wrho have made it 
their business to survey the whole of this field, in order to consign it to 
others for future allotment and cullivaUon And to this branch both 
the schoha belong, which will hardly recommend themselves by their 
dryness to amateurs, and hence are added for competent judges only 


SOLUTION OF THE GENERAL QUESTION 
OF THE PROLEGOMENA 

How is Metaphysic possible as a Science l 

f Metaphysic, as a natural tendency of reason, is actual, but 
fl when isolated (as the analytical solution of the third principal 
^question showed) dialectical L and illusory If we think of 
taking principles from it, and following in their use the 
natural, but on that account not less false, illusion, we can 
therefore never produce science, but only a vain dialectical 
art, in which one school may overcome another, but none 
can ever acquire a just and lasting approbation 

In order that as a science it may claim not mere 
fallacious plausibility, but insight and conviction, a Kritih 
o f the Sea son must itself exhibit the whole stock cola pi ion 
concepts, their division according to their various sources 
(Sensibi lity, Understan ding, and Reason), together with a 
contplete table of them7~a'n'd^Ke~aha!ysis of all these 
concepts, with all their consequences 

It must also exhibit, especially by means of the deduc- 
tion of these concepts, the possibility of synthetical 
cognition a prion, the principles of its use, and finally 
its bounds, all in a complete system 1 Knhk therefore, 

1 1 may note, as a specimen of Kant’s st\le, that m thi. origin'll there 
ore se\ ent) -t\\ o \s ords in (His paragraph between the subject and the 
\erb M 
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and Krttik alone, contains in itself the whole well proved 
and tested plan, and even all the means required to ac- 
complish Metaphysic as a science, by other ways and 
means it is impossible The question here therefore is not 
so much how this performance is possible, as how to set it 
going, and induce men of clear heads to quit their hitherto 
perverted and fruitless cultivation for one that will not 
deceive, and how such a union for the common end may 
best be directed 

This much is certain, that whoever has once tasted 
Kntih, will be ever after disgusted with all dogmatical slops, 
which he formed) put up with, because his reason must 
have something, and could find nothing better for its 
support Kntik stands in the same relation to the common 
Metaphysic of the schools, as chcmistr j does to alchemy , or 
as astronomy to prognosticating astrology I pledge m)self, 
that nobody who has read through and through, and grasped 
the principles of, the Krttik, even m these Prolegomena 
only, will ever return to that old and sophistical mock 
science , but will rather with a certain delight look 
forward to Metaphysic, which is now indeed in his power, 
and requires no more preparatory discoveries, and which 
can at last afford permanent satisfaction to reason For 
here is an advantage upon which, of all possible sciences, 
Metaph)sic alone can with certainty reckon that it can be 
brought to such completion and fixity as to be incapable of 
further change, or of any augmentation by new dtscov enes , 
because here reason has the sources of its knowledge not in 
objects and their intuition (by which too it cannot be further 
informed), but in itself When therefore it his exhibited 
the fundamental laws of its faculty completely, and so 
determinately as to avoid all misunderstanding, there 
remains nothing for pure reason to cognise a frtort nay, 
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even for it to inquire into on [reasonable] grounds The 
sure prospect of knowledge so determinate and so self- 
contained 1 lias a peculiar charm, even though we should 
set aside all its advantages, of which I shall hereafter speak 
All false art, all vain wisdom lasts its time, but finally 
destroys itself, and its highest culture is also the epoch of 
its decay That this time is come for Metaphysic appears 
from the state into which it has fallen among all learned 
nations, despite of all the zeal with which other sciences 
of every kind are prosecuted The old arrangement of 
our university studies still preserves its shadow, a single 
Academy of Sciences tempts men now and then, by 
offering prizes, to write essays on it, but it is no longer 
numbered among thorough sciences , and let any one judge 
for himself how a man of parts, if he were called a great 
metaphysician, would receive the compliment, which may 
be well-meant, but is scarce envied by anybody 
Yet, though the period of the downfall of all dogmatical 
Wtaphysic has undoubtedly arrived, we are yet far from 
f being able to say, that the period of its regeneration is come 
I by means of a thorough and complete Kutik of the Reason 
All transitions from a tendency to its contrary pass through 
the stage of indifference, and this moment is the most 
dangerous for the author, but, in my opinion, the most 
favourable for the science For, when party spurt has died 
out by a total dissolution of former connexions, minds are 
in the best state to receive, but gradually, proposals for a 
combination according to a new plan 

When I say, that I hope these Prolegomena will excite 
investigation in the field of Kntik, and afford a new and 
promising object to sustain the general spirit of philosophy, 

■ This word does not adequately render the untranslatable ongraal 
Geschlossenet JT 
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which seems on its speculatn e side to want sustenance* I 
can imagine beforehand, that every one, whom the thorny 
paths of my Kntik hare tired and put out of humour, will 
ask me, upon what I found this hope? My answer is, 
upon the irresistible law of necessity 

That the human mind will ever give up metaphysical 
■researches entirely is as little to be expected as that we 
' should prefer to give upbreathing altogether, to avoid inhaling 
impure air There will therefore alwajs be Metaphjsic in 
the world , nay every one, especiallj ever} man of reflection, 
will have it, and for want of a recognised standard, will 
shape it for himself after his own pattern What has 
hitherto been called Metaptysic, cannot satisf) an) accu- 
rate nund, but to forego it entirel} is impossible , therefore 
a Kntik of Pure Reason itself must now be attempted or, if 
one exists, investigated, and brought to the full test, because 
there is no other means of supplying this pressing want, 
which is something more than mere thirst for knowledge. 

Ever since I have come to know Kntik, when I have 
finished reading a book of mctaph)5ical contents, which, b> 
the preciseness of its notions, b) vanet}, order, and an 
cas) style, was not onl> entertaining but improving, I cannot 
refrain from asking, Has this author indeed adumud Meta- 
ph)sica single sUpl Hie learned men, whose works have 
been useful to me in other respects and alwavs contributed 
to the culture of mv mcmal powers, will, 1 hope, forgive 
me for sa)ing, that I have never been able to find either 
their essa)s or mv own less important ones (though self love 
ma) recommend them to me) to have advanced the science 
in the least And here is the ver} obvious reason that 
the science did not then exist and cannot be gathered 
ji cct-meal, but its germ must be full) preformed m the Kntik 
But in order to preve"t all rmsconcepnon, w e must remember 
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what has been already said, that by the analytical treatment 
of our concepts the understanding gams indeed a great deal, 
but the science (of metaphysic) is not the least advanced, 
because these dissections of concepts are nothing but the 
materials from which the science still remains to be built 
Let the concepts of substance and of accident be ever so 
well dissected and determined, all this is very good as a 
preparation for some future use But if we cannot prove, 
that in all which exists the substance endures, and only the 
accidents vary, science is not the least advanced by all 
our analyses Metaphysic has hitherto never been able to 
prove a prioh either this proposition, or that of Sufficient 
Reason, still less any more complex one, such as belongs 
to [rational] psychology or cosmology', or indeed any syn- 
thetical proposition By all its analysis therefore nothing 
is affected, nothing obtained or forwarded, and the science, 
after all this bustle and noise, still remains as it was in the 
days of Aristotle, though far better preparations were made 
for it than of old, if the clue to synthetical cognitions had 
only been discovered j 

If any one thinks himself insulted, he may easily refute 
my charge by producing a single synthetical proposition 
^belonging to Metaphysic, which he proposes to prove 
dogmatically a puou , for until he has performed this fcit, 

I shall not grant that he has actually advanced the science , 
even should that proposition be sufficiently confirmed bv 
common experience No demand can be more moderate 
or more equitable, and in the (infallibly certain) event of 
its non-performance, no assertion more just, than that 
hitherto Metaphysic has never existed as a science 

But there are two things which, in case the challenge be 
accepted, I must deprecate first, trilling about /r<?r/w/. 
and conjecture, which are suited as little to metaphvsic, as 
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to geometry _ and secondly, the decision by means of the 
wand of sound common sense , which every one does not 
wave, but which accommodates itself to personal peculiarities. 

For as to the former ; nothing can be more absurd, than 
m Metaphysic, a philosophy from pure reason, to think of 
grounding our judgments upon probability and conjecture. 
Everything that is to be cognised a priori is thereby 
announced as apodeictically certain and must therefore be 
proved in this way IVe might as well think of ground- 
ing geometry or arithmetic upon conjectures, for as to 
the doctrine of chances m the latter, it does not contain 
probable, but perfectly certain judgments concerning the 
degree of the probability of certain cases, under given uni- 
form conditions, which in the sum of all possible cases, 
infalhblj happen according to the rule, though it is not 
sufficiently determined m respect to every single chance. 
Conjectures (by means of induction and of analogy) can be 
suffered in an empirical science of nature only, yet even 
there the possibility at least of what we assume must be 
quite certain 

l - 'The appeal to semi sense is even more absurd, when 
concepts and principles are announced as valid, not in so 
far as they hold with regard to experienc e, but e ven beyond 
the conditions of e-xpener.ce For what is sound seme 
[Yerstand] 5 It is common sense, so far as it judges right. 
But what is common sense 5 It is the faculty of the know- 
leage and use of rules ir cot crclo , as distinguished from the 
sp dilative v> Jerstai ding, wmcb is a faculty of knowing rules 
ir ahstracto Common sense can hardly understand the 
rule, ‘that every event is determined bv means of its cause,’ 

and can rev er comp-ehend it thus generally. It-t"er3ore 

demands an example from experience, and when it hears 
trit this rule means nothing but wnat it always tnojght 
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when a pane was broken or a kitchen-utensil missing, it 
then understands the principle and grants it Common 
sense therefore is only of use so far as it can see its rules 
(tfiouglTactually” present m it a prior!) confirmed by e\f 
perience, consequently to comprehend them a prion, on 
Independently of experience, belongs to the speculative 
understanding, and lies quite beyond the horizon of common} 
sensei But the province of Metaphysic is entirely confined 
to the latter kind of knowledge, and it is certainly a bad 
index of sound sense to appeal to the witness, which cannot 
here form any opinion whatever, and on which men look 
down with contempt until they are in difficulties, and can 
find in their speculation neither counsel nor help 
s It is a common subterfuge of those false friends of 
common sense (who occasionally prize it highly, but usually 
despise it) to say, that there must surely be at all events 
some propositions, which are immediately certain, and of 
which there is no occasion to give any proof, or even any 
account at all, because we otherwise could never stop in- 
quiring into the grounds of our judgments 1 But if we ex- 
cept the principle of contradiction, which is not sufficient to 
show the truth of synthetical judgments, the) can never 
adduce, in proof of this privilege, anything else indubit- 
able, which they can immediately ascribe to common sense, 
except mathematical propositions, such as twice two make 
four, between two points there is but one straight line, etc 
But these are judgments iramensel) distinct from those of 
Metaphysic For in Mathematic I mjself can bj thinling 
make (construct) whatever I represent to myself as possible 
by a concept I add to the first two the other two one b) 
one, and myself make the number four, or I draw m thought 

1 These remarks are probablj wmfen with the «co‘!i'h «c'eol n 
mcw M 
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On what t an be done io male Metaphysic actual as a Science 

As no means hitherto used have attained this end, which 
without a preceding KritiL of pure reason will never be 
attained, it is fair to expect that the essay, which is now 
before the public, should be submitted to an accurate and 
careful scrutiny, except it be thought more advisable to give 
up all pretensions to Metaphysic, in which case, if men but 
adhere to their purpose, nothing can be said against it If 
we take the course of things as it is, not as it ought to be, 
there are two sorts of judgments, one a judgment which f re- 
cedes investigation— in our case one in which the reader from 
his own Metaphysic pronounces judgment on the Until of 
Pine Reason (which was intended to discuss the very 
possibility of Metaphysic) The other is a judgment sub- 
sequent to investigation, in which the reader is enabled to 
waive for awhile the consequences of the critical researches 
that may be repugnant to his formerly adopted Metaphjsic, 
and first examines the grounds whence those consequences 
are derived Clf what common Metaphysic propounds were 
demonstrably certain (like geometry, for instance), the 
former way of judging would hold good, for if the con- 
sequences of certain principles are repugnant to established 
truths, these principles are false, and without further inquiry 




SPECIMEN OF A JUDGMENT ON I HE KRITIK 
PRIOR TO ITS EXAMINA I ION 

Such tnij be found in the Gottingen pUhric 4 nz (19th Jin 1782) 

When an author who understands his work, and has 
taken care to think it out independently falls into the 
hands of a reuewer acute enough to perron e the points 
of real moment in determining the merit or demerit of the 
book, who attends not to the words but to the matter, and 
does not merely weigh the principles from which the author 
started— in such case the latter maj dislike his U’tdict, 
but the public, who onl) gams bj it, need not care and 
even the author may be content to take the opporu.nit) of 
reconsidering the positions criticised m good lime b r . a 
good authority and thus, should the objections he veil 
grounded, of remoamg am rock of ofTcme a, men mi ..'it 

rlnmnna flan u nrl 
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through a long row of propositions, which nobod) would 
understand without the premises leading up to them, 
dispenses here and there hts censure, which is as incompre- 
hensible as the statements censured, and so neither profits 
the public b) information, nor damages me the least in the 
minds of experts I should therefore hate passed it b) 
m silence, except that it gives me the opportumt) of ex- 
planations which ma) sate the readers of my Prolegomena 
from some possible mistakes 

In order to take up a position from which he could give 
an unfavourable view of the whole book, without con- 
descending to anj particular inquiry, the revieuer begins 
and ends with saying, “this work is a system of transcendent 
(or as he translates it, of high£t)J idealism ” A glance at 
this statement told me what I might expect— something 
like as if a man who had never heard of geometry had 
suddenly found a Euclid, and being asked to review it, 
were to tum over the leaves and find many figures, and then 
say “The book is a systematic lesson book m drawing, 
but the author uses a peculiar language to give dark and 
obscure precepts, which after all can do no more than any 
one can attain with a good eye, etc ” 

But let us see w hat sort of idealism runs through my whole 
work, though it is far from being the soul of my system 

1 By no means higher High towers, and their human nvals in 
metnpbysic, both with so much wind about them, ire not in my hne. 
My place is the fruitful low ground \halhos\ of experience , and the 
word transcendental, whose repeated explanation m my book he has 
never even grasped — so hurriedly did he read me — does not mean any 
thing transcending all experience, but its a prtort condition, with no 
.other purpose than to make empirical cognition merely possible When 
(these concepts transcend experience, their employment becomes tran- 
scendent, which is distinguished from their immanent use confined to 
experience All this I had carefully guarded against , but the reviewer 
found it his advantage to misunderstand me 




1 i*i* * 'i«*s!ii>ri of iliis dmiculix depends upon something 
r s , in like out of the connected nod, if jou choose to do 
i* Apu c mil time, with all tint the) contain, are not 
thin •’ or their junpcrtics pa st, but belong to the pheno- 
lu in of thill" s So fir I agree with eur) idealist Hut 
tin ", i pet nil) Itcdch \, regarded spice as a mere 
tmpmnl representation, which along n ith all its determina- 
tion 1 is I nmn, like whit appears in it, only through 
ivpuicnie or perception I was the first to show 1 that 
tpict* (and time, which Iterhclc) oicrlooked) with all its 
determinations is known by usrr prtoi /, because it and ? 
lime ate m us ns pure forms of sensibility before all 
perception or experience, and make all intuition and con- 
sequent!) all phenomena possible lienee it follows that 
as truth rests on unncrsal and necessary laws as its criteria, 
experience cm base in Berkeley’s system no criteria of 
truth, because there is nothing a priori at the basis of its 
phenomena, and, further it follows that all experience is 
mere illusion, whercis with me space and tune (in con- 
nection with the Categories) prescribe a pi ion the law 
of all'possiblc experience, and this law gives us the sure 
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criterion for distinguishing truth from illusion^ My so- 
calle3"1[cntical) idealism is tlius quite peculiar, in that it 
overthrows ordinary idealism, and that through it all a 
priori cognition, even that of geometry, now attains objective 
reality, a thing which even the keenest realist could not 
assert till I had proved the ideality of space and time I 
wish I could call this attitude of mute by some other name, 
to avoid all such misapprehensions, but a complete change 
seems to me impracticable. I may therefore in future be 
allowed to call it, as above explained, formal, or rather 
critical, __ideahsm, to distinguish it from the dogtnatic.of 
'Berkelej, and the s cepticaLof De scartes ,* 

I find nothing further of note in this estimate of my 
book ! The critic deals throughout in broad generalities — 
a wise course, because the writer does not betray the 
amount of his own knowledge or ignorance, a single 
criticism in detail, affecting, as it ought, the main questions 
of the book, would have exposed perhaps mj error, 
perhaps also the amount of insight the reviewer possessed 
mto questions of this kind It was no bad device, for the 
purpose of deterring at once readers accustomed to rely on 
renews for their opinion of books, to enumerate a number 
of statements, which must necessarily have seemed absurd 
when torn from their connexion with proofs and explana- 
tions, and which, moreover, conflict violently with current 


1 Idealism proper has alvvajs, and neccssanlj, a npstical tendency, 
but mine onl) aims at comprehending the irossibihtj of knowing the 
things of cxpcnence a /non— a problem never solved, na>, never 
even proposal This disposes of mvsticnl idealism, which [as Tlalo 
shov 5 ) infers from our a fnon cognitions (even in geometrj) 
ano'her [vu mtcUecina!) intumon, diffenng from that of the senses, 
because no one dreamt that the senses could have an) c prim 
intuition 

2 No. ‘the judgment of the booh m question,' as Mr Il3S translates, 
m len'lj supposing it to be some work of Garve M 
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metaphysic. So the reader’s patience is disgusted, and 
after I am taught the profound statement, that persistent 
illusion is truth — then comes the blunt patronising con- 
clusion Why this attack on the received use of words, 
wherefore this idealtslic distinction? This judgment, 
which began with making metaphysical heresies the main 
point of my book, ends by reducing it to mere innovations 
of language, and shows clearly that my would-be judge 
knows nothing about the subject, and even misunderstands 
his own arguments 1 

The reviewer talks like a man possessed of important 
news, which he keeps concealed from the public, though I 
know of nothing which has lately appeared m metaphysics 
to warrant such an attitude It is very wrong of him to 
withhold his discoveries for the world is tired of 
metaphysical assertions , what we want is a proof of the 
possibility of this science, and safe criteria to distinguish 
the dialectical illusion of the pure reason from truth I 
suspect that this requirement has never even come into his 
head, and support my suspicions by the fact that he 
is absolutely silent concerning the possibility of synthetic 
a prion knowledge, which is the special problem in the 
way of metaphysic, and to which my Knhl and Prolegomena 
were mainly directed The idealism at which he caught, 
ind to which he stuck, was only embraced by me as the 

1 The reviewer often fights w llh his own shadow When I oppose 
he troth of experience to dreaming, he never suspects that I am onl) 
concerned with the somnium ohjcrtnc minium of Wolff’s philosophy 
which is merely formal, and does not regard the distinction of dreaming 
and waking, which indeed has no place in any transcendental philosophj 
Again he calls my Deduction of the Categories and Table of the 
Pnnaplesof the Understanding ‘current principles ofLogicand Ontolog) 
idealistically expressed ’ The reader need only consult these Prc- 
kgomena, to persuade himself, that such a criticism was the most 
miserable and even historically false which a man could make 
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one means of solving that problem (though it may be con- 
firmed from other grounds), and he should have shown, 
either that the problem does not possess the importance I 
attached to it, both m Kriltk and Prolegomena, or that it 
cannot be solved by my new of phenomena, or else be 
solved better in some other way . Other sciences 
have their touchstone . 1 But to judge the thing called 
metaphysic, we must first discover that touchstone, which 
I have attempted, as well as to apply its use. . To 
bring my defence to a point, I here make an offer, like 
those often made b) the mathematicians, to prove by com- 
petition the superiority of their respective methods I 
challenge my opponent to prove, of course a prion, a 
single one of the propositions asserted by him to be really 
metaphysical, i e synthetical a pnon such as the principle 
of the permanence of substance^ or the necessary deter- 
mination of events by their causes If he fails in doing 
this, he must admit that as metapbysic is nothing at all 
without the demonstrated certainty of such propositions, 
the possibility or impossibility of the science is the first 
task of a Knuk of pure reason , either, then, he must confess 
that my principles are sound, or he must refute them 
So sure am I of his failure in any such attempt, that I will 
even give him the advantage of takin g the onus proianii 
on myself 

Here is my challenge. \He finds in these Prolegomena 
and Kriltk eight pieces of contradictory propositions (the 
Theses and Antitheses of the four Antinomies), each of 
which belongs necessarily to metaphysics which must 
either accept or refute it (though there is probably not a 

1 From this on I have only gnen the philosophical points in 
Kants argument , the personal allusions are now devoid of interest 
to the philosophical reader M 
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single one of them which has not in its turn been assumed 
by some philosopher) He is at liberty to accept any one 
of these eight, and adopt it with the proof, which I gnc 
him into the bargain, and then let him attach mj proof of 
the contrary proposition If I can protect this latter, and 
show on principles indispensable to every dogmatical 1 
metaphysic that the opposite of his position can be just as • 
clearly maintained, then there must be a radical error in ' 
metaphysic'nbt to be explained or removed without gomg^ 
back to the birthplace of metaphysic m_ lhe cure reas on ,i 
so that either my Entile must be adopted or a better' 
supplied in its place 3 

If I am not able to maintain my proof, then mj opponent 
has made good at least one synthetical a priori pro- 
position on dogmatical grounds, my attach on popular 
metaphysic was unwarranted, and I bow to his censure 
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APPENDIX A 

DEDUCTION OF THE PURE CONCEPTS OP 
THE UNDERSTANDING 


§ 2 Of the a puori Grounds of the Possibility of L\fcruuf 


That a concept should be generated complctcl) a prim 
and have relation to an object, without itself belonging to 
the [general] notion of possible c.\perience, or being nude 
up of the elements of possible experience 1 — this is pufcctl) 
self-contradictory and impossible. For such a conap’ 
would have no content, because no intuition would io r 
respond to it, since intuitions in general, bj which oby-ct 
are capable of being gi\en to us, mal.c up the field, or 
total object, of possible experience A corccpt ti fr.in, 
which did not refer to such intuitions, would L. out. t> e 
logical form for a concept, but not the serj concc, it -If 
through which something is thought 

If there be then pure concepts i fr. on, I'ei. .id. d 
can of course contain nothing cmp.nca 1 l.u . n >• 'i t* 
thelcss, be morel) a fmr conditio.!- rf [ > s e 
pcncnce, as upon this alone can the r o\c ti.c i ' 
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If ire wish, then, to know how pure concepts of the 
understanding are possible, we must inquire what are the 
a priori conditions on which the possibility of experience 
depends, and which form its foundation, when we abstract 
from all tnat is empirical in phenomena. A concept which 
expresses this formal and objective condition of experience 
universally and adequately might be denominated a pure 
concept of the understanding Having once obtained pure 
concepts of the understanding I can, if I like, also 
ejcggfiiite objects, perhaps impossible, perhaps possible ptr 
se, but given m no experience , since I may omit in tne 
connexion of these concepts something winch still neces- 
sarily belongs to the conditions of possible experience (eg: 
the notion of a spirit) or else I may extend pure concepts 
of tne understanding farther than experience can reach (e.g 
the notion of the Deity). But tne ekirot/t of all a priori 
cognitions, eien those of capricious and absurd chimeras, 
cannot indeed be borrowed from experience (or they would 
not be a prion cognitions) but must in every case contain 
the pure a pnon conditions of possible experience, and of 
' an object thereof . otherwise we should not onlj be thinking 
nothing by means of such chimeras, but they themselves, 
having no starting -point, could not even originate in 
thought 

Now these concepts, which contain a priori the pare 
thinking m each individual experience, we find in the 
Categories , and it will he a sufficient deduction of them, 
ana a justification of their objective validity, if we prove 
that through them alone can an object be thought But 
as in such a thought there is more than the mere faculty 
of thinking — that is. the undersiandmg — concerned; and 
as this faculty, considered as a cognitive faculty, which 
must rebate to objects, will also require some explanation 
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with regard to the possibility of such relation, — we must, 
accordingly, first discuss the subjective sources 1 which 
constitute the a prion foundation of the possibility of 
experience, not according to their empirical, but according 
to their transcendental, nature 

If each individual representation were quite estranged 
from the rest, so as to be as it were isolated and separated 
from them, such a thing as knowledge never could come 
into existence , for knowledge means a totality of compared 
and connected representations If then I add to sense, 
because it contains multiplicity in its intuition, a synopsis, 
to this synopsis must correspond in every case a synthesis , 
and it is only when combined with spontaneity that re- 
ceptivity can make cognitions possible This spontaneity, 
then, is the foundation of a threefold synthesis , which 
necessarily occurs in all knowledge first, the apfrchensipn 
of representations, as modifications of the mind in intuition , 
secondly, the re prodiictnm .ol them in the imagination , and, 
thirdly, their rccomitim in the concept These point to 
three subjective sources of cognition which render possible 
the understanding itself, and through it experience also, is 
an empirical product of the understanding 


Prefatorv Revurk 

The deduction of the Categoncs is involved in such 
difficulties, and compels us to penetnte so dvcplv mm the 
original causes and conditions of the possibility of oi r 
knowledge in general, that m order to avoid the Qiffii'cnt'- 
of a complete theory, and at the same time to omit nc'hmp 

1 This is the aspect mHU l >" thc Ssee* 1 1 " ' :l ‘ 

in the first Prt-fcce Cf \ oi i p 5 ^ 
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in so necessary an investigation, I have thought it better, in 
the four following paragraphs, rather to prepare than in- 
struct the reader, and not to lay before him the systematic 
discussion of these elements of the understanding till the 
succeeding third section. I hope the reader will not permit 
the obscurit) he at first meets to deter him, as such obscurity 
is unavoidable on entering upon a wholly untrodden path, 
but will, I hope, be perfectly removed m the section to 
which I have referred 

i Of the Synthesis of Apprihcnswr m Intuitton — From 
whatsoever source our representations anse — whether 
through the influence of external things, or from internal 
causes 1 — whether they originate a priori, or empirically, 
they must nev ertheless belong as phenomena (being modifica- 
tions of our minds) to the internal sense, and, as such, all 
our cognitions must ultimately be subject to the formal 
condition of our internal sense — Time— as being that in 
which they are all ordered connected, and brought into 
relation This general remark must be above all things 
kept carefully m view throughout the following discussion? 

Every intuition contains in itself a multiplicity, which 
nevertheless would not be represented as such, if the 
mind did not distinguish lime in the sequence of im- 
pressions one upon another , for, so far as it is contained 
in a single infant, no representation could ever be anything 
but an absolute unity In order, then, to make out of this 
manifold a unity of intuition (as for example, m the 
representation of space), 2 it is m the first instance necessary 

1 This looks very like a suggestion of Realism in the First Edi 
tion M 

2 Tne reader should here nonce the element omstled [for the sake of 
simplicity) in Kant's Aesthetic, to which he afterwards refers, Knits, 
p 9S, note. M 
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to run through the multiplicity, and then grasp it together 
— an action which! I call s ynthesis of apprehensio n . as bemg 
directed immediately towards intuition, w hich indeed p re- 
sent s to us multiplicity, but which without a .si multaneous 
synthesis cannot produce it as such, and also as contained 
nfoiie repres entation*^ — - 

Now this synthesis of apprehension must also be carried 
out a pi 101 /, that is to say, in the case of representations 
which are not empirical For w ithout it we could not have 
representations either of space or time a pi ion, as these 
can only be generated by means of the synthesis of the 
manifold, which [manifold] the sensibility offers in its 
original receptivity We have then a pure synthesis of 
apprehension 

2 Of the Synthesis of Rcptoduction in the Imagination — 
It is indeed only an empirical law, according to which 
representations which have often accompanied or followed 
one another at length become associated, and so form a 
connexion, according to which, even in the absence of the 
object, one of these representations produces a transition of 
the mind to another, by a fixed rule But this law of 
reproduction presupposes that phenomena themselves arc 
actually subject to such a rule, and that in the multiplicity 
of their representations there is a concomitance or sequence, 
according to a fixed rule, for otherwise our empirical 
imagination would never find anything to do suited to its 
nature, and would consequently remain hidden within the 
depths of the mind as a torpid faculty, not e\en known to 
ourselves Supposing vermilion were at one time red, at 
another black— at one time heavy, at another light, were a 
man changed first into one, then into another animal — were 
our fields covered on the longest day, at one lime with 
com, at another with ice and snow — then my empirical 
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faculty of imagination would never have had even the 
opportunity of thinking of the heavy vermilion, when red 
colour was presented to it , or again, were a certain word 
applied first to one thing, then to another, or the same 
thing called by different names, without the control of 
a fixed law, to which the phenomena are already them- 
selves subject, there could be no empirical synthesis of 
reproductioa 

There must, then, be something which makes even the 
< reproduction of phenomena possible, by being the a priori 
foundation of a necessary synthetical unity among them 
But we very soon hit upon it when we reflect that pheno- 
mena are not things in themselves, but the mere play of 
our representations, which are, after all, only determinations 
of our internal sense. ^For if we can make it plain that 
even our purest a prion intuitions afford us no knowledge, 
except so far as they contain a combination of multiplicity 
onlj to be produced b> a thoroughgoing synthesis of 
reproduction, then the synthesis of the imagination must 
also be founded a priori on a principle prior to all 
experience, and we must assume a pure transcendental 
synthesis of the imagination, which lies at the very founda- 
tion of even_ the ^.possibility _ of^ajiy^expenence (as that 
which necessarily, presupposes the. possibility of reproducing 
phenomena) Now, it is plain that if I draw a line in 
thought, or think of the time from to-day at noon to to- 
morrow at the same hour, or even wish to represent to 
myself any definite number, first of all I must necessarily 
grasp in thought these manifold representations successively 
But if X lost out of mind, and could not reproduce the 
earlier parts (the first part of the line, the prior portions of 
the time, or the successively represented unities), whilst I 
proceed to the succeeding ones, there never could arise a 
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complete representation, nor any of the thoughts just 
named — nay, not even the first and purest fundamental 
representations of space and time 

(The synthesis of apprehension, then, is inseparably con- 
nected tuth that of reproduction} And as the former is 
the transcendental foundation of the possibility of any 
cognitions at all (not only of the empirical, but of the 
pure a pi toil also), the reproductive synthesis of the ima- 
ginative faculty is one of the transcendental operations of 
he mind , and, m reference to these, we shall name this 
r aculty the tr anscendental imaginat ion J 

3 Of the Synthesis of Recognition in the Concept — 
Without the consciousness that what we now think is 
dentical with what we thought a moment ago, all repro- 
ductions in the series of representations would be useless 
For what we now think would be a new representation 
it the present moment, not at all belonging to the act by 
,vhich it should have been gradually produced, and the 
manifold thereof would never make up a totality, because 
t must want that unity which consciousness alone can give 
t If in counting I were to forget that the units which 
ire now pictured to my senses were added by me gradually 
o one another, I should not cognise the generation of 
juantity by the successive addihon of unit to unit, nor, 
.onsequently, should I know number, for this concept 
consists essentially in the consciousness of the unit) of the 
>ynthesis 

The very word concept might of itself lead us to this 
emark For it is this one (single) consciousness which 
mites the manifold, gradually intuited, and then also repro- 
duced into one representation This consciousness, too, 

1 I use the word imagination throughout for the fac illj, not for its 
object M 

II 


M 
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maj often be weak, so that we perceive it only in the 
result and not m the act, that is to saj, we do not join 
it immediately with the generating of the representation, 
but notwithstanding these distinctions, we must alvvajs 
have one single consciousness, even though it does not 
stand forth with striking clearness, and without it con- 
cepts (and consequentlj knowledge of objects) are quite 
impossible 

And here it is necessary to make it clear what we mean 
by the expression object of representations We have 
said above, that phenomena are nothing but sensuous 
representations, and these again must be considered m the 
verj same waj, viz. not to be objects (bejond the faculty 
of representation) hat do we mean, then, when we 
speak of an object corresponding to cognition, and jet 
distinct from it? It is easj to see that this object must 
be thought as something in general = a, because outside 
our cognition we surely possess nothing which we could 
place 01 er against it, as corresponding to it. 

vjlut we find that our thought of the relation of cognition 
to its object carries with it some sort of necessitj, since 
the object is considered to be that which prevents our 
cognitions from being determined at random or capnciouslj, 
hut a fnori m some certain waj, because, by being 
referred to an object, the) must also necessanlj, in relation 
to that object, agree among themselies, that is to saj, 
thej must have that unit} which constitutes the concept of 
an object ) 

Hut — since we are onlj concerned with the manifold of 
our representations, and the .a which corresponds to them 
(the object), as it must be something different from our 
representations, can be to us nothing — it is clear that the 
umtj vhich the object necessanlj produces can be nothing 
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else than the fornnl unit) of consciousness in the synthesis 
of the multiplicity of representations We say then ‘we 
cognise the object,’ it lien 11c hate produced m the manifold 
of intuition synthetical unity But this unity would be 
impossible, unless we were able to produce the intuition 
by means of such a function of synthesis according to rule 
as renders necessary the reproduction of the manifold a 
/•non, and also a concept in which it is united We think, 
for example, of a triangle as an object, in that we are 
conscious of the combination of three right lines according 
to a rule by which such an intuition can at any time be 
brought before us This unity of the rule determines all 
multiplicity, and limits it to conditions which make the 
unity of a perception possible , and the concept of this 
unity is the representation of object = .t, which I think by 
means of the aforesaid predicates of a triangle 

All cognition requires a concept, howeier incomplete 
or obscure, and this, m its very form, is something uni- 
versal, and serves as a rule So the concept of body 
according to the unity of the manifold, which is thought 
by means of it, serves as a rule for our cognition of 
external phenomena But it can only become a rule of 
intuition by representing, along with given phenomena, 
the necessary reproduction of their multiplicity, and con- 
jointly the synthetical unity in the consciousness thereof 
So the concept of body, when we perceive anything without 
us, makes the representation of extension, and with it that 
of solidity, figure, etc., necessary 

There is always a transcendental condition at the 
foundation of any necessity Hence, we must be able 
to find a transcendental ground of the unity of conscious- 
ness in the synthesis of the manifold in all our intuitions, 
and in all our concepts of objects generally — consequently, 
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in all objects of experience Without this it would be im- 
possible to think any object as belonging to our intuitions; 
for such object is nothing else than that something, of 
which the concept expresses such a necessity of synthesis 
This original and transcendental condition is no other 
than Transcendental Apperception The consciousness 
of self, according to the determination of our states in 
internal perception, is merely empirical — alwajs change- 
able, there can be no fixed or permanent self in this 
flux of our internal phenomena, and this sort of con- 
sciousness is usually called the internal stnst, or empirical 
apperception That which is necessarily represented as 
numerically identical, cannot be thought as such by means 
of empmcal data There must be a condition, anticipating 
and rendering possible all experience This condition 
only can render valid such a transcendental assumption 
N either can cognitions take place in us. nor a m j' 
conjun c tion nr un it y ... among t hem, without this unitv _of \ 
Cfips ciousness, whic. h-JS-nn or to all the data nf intu ition. 
and by reference to which a lone nil representation of 
o bjects is rendered possible. This pureT~onmnan un- 
ch angeable consciousness l intend to call transcende ntal 
a pperception _} That it deserves this name is plain from 
the fact, that e\en the purest objeeme unit), namely, 
that of a prton concepts (space and time), is only possible 
b) the reference of intuitions to such consciousness (_Tbe 
numerical unit), then, of this apperception is just as much 
the a prton basis of all concepts, as the multiplicity of 
space and time is the basis of the intuitions of sensibility-^ 

But this very transcendental unit) of apperception 
forms a connexion according to laws of all the possible 
phenomena so far as the) can come together in our experi- 
ence Tor this unit) of consciousness would be impossible 
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if the mind, in the cognition of the manifold, were not 
self-conscious of the identity of the function by means of 
which it connects this manifold synthetically in a cognition 
Consequently, the original and necessary consciousness of 
the identity of self is at the same time a consciousness of 
just as necessary a unity of the synthesis of all phenomena 
according to concepts, that is, according to rules which 
not only make the phenomena necessarily reproducible, 
but ipso facto also determine an object for (their) intuition, 
and this object is a concept of something in which they 
are necessarily connected For the mind could not pos- 
sibly think its own identity in the multiplicity of repre- 
sentations, and this too a priori , if it had not before its 
eyes (so to speak) the identity of its own action, which 
subjects all the empirical synthesis of apprehension to 
a transcendental unity, and is the necessary condition of 
the connexion of this apprehension according to rules 
We shall now be able to determine more correctly our 
notion of an object All representations have, as such, their 
object, and may themselves also become the objects of 
other representations ''Phenomena are the only objects; 
which can be given us immediately, and that which m the 
phenomenon refers immediately to the object is calleq 
intuition These phenomena are not things pet sc, but 
themselves only representations, which, again, have their 
object, and this we can no longer mtuite, it maj therefore^ 
be called the non-empirical, or transcendental-object = x 
t The pure concept of the transcendental object (winch 
is really in all our cognitions of the same sort = x) is that 
which can obtain for all our empirical concepts in general 
reference to an object — that is, objective reality Now 
this concept can contain no determinate intuition, and 
can therefore refer to nothing but that unit) which must 
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be found in the multiplicity of a cognition, so far as it 
stands in relation to an objectJ- But this relation is 
merely the necessary unity of consciousness, and also of 
the synthesis of the manifold by a general function of 
the mind, which connects the manifold into one repre- 
sentation. Since this unity must be regarded as necessary 
a priori (otherwise the cognition would hat e no object), 
the relation to a transcendental object — that is, the^ob- 
y ectn e re yhfy oL knowledg e — depends on the 

transcende ntal law, that all phenomena (so far as objects 
are to be giien us through them) must submit to t hg-fl 
pri ori rules of their synthetical umty^ accordii K.to whi ch 
their relation m empirical intuition is alo ne possible . 

’ In short, phenomena must in experience stand under 
the conditions of the necessary unity of apperception, 

' just as they must stand in mere intuition under the formal 1 
conditions of space and time, so that only through the' 
former does any cognition become eien possible. 

4. Preliminary Explanation of the Possibility of the 
Categories as a priori Cognitions — There is only' one ex- 
perience, in which all perceptions are represented in 
thoroughgoing and regular connexion, just as there is 
only one space and one time in which all forms of pheno- 
mena, and all relations of existence or non-existence, 
are found When we speak of different experiences they 
only mean so many perceptions, as far as they belong to 
one and the same universal experience The thorough 
going and synthetical unity of perceptions is exactly what 
constitutes the form of expenence, and experience is 
nothing but the synthetical unity of phenomena according 
to concepts Unity of syntnesis according to empinca 
concepts would be quite contingent , and, were these not 
based on a transcendental ground of unity, it would be 
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possible for a confused crowd of phenomena to fill our 
minds, without our ever forming experience from them 
But then all reference of cognition to objects must vanish, 
because the connexion of experience according to universal 
and necessary laws would be wanting, we should then 
have thoughtless intuition, never amounting to knowledge 
and so for us equivalent to nothing 

The a pilot 1 conditions of any possible expcncncc arc, 
at the same time, the conditions of the possibility of the 
objects of experience 1 ( Now I assert that the above- 
mentioned Categories are nothing but the (onditm is^tu 
thinking tn possible cipcneme, just as spaa and ttmajin 
the eendtllons_j>t_ th e intuition whigh is requisite for till 
same.} The former, then, are likewise fundamental concept* 
which enable us to think objects in general for phenomena, 
and are, accordingly, objectively valid— the very point wc 
wished to ascertain 
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phenomena) according to concepts, and without such a 
unity, which has its rule a pnon and controls the pheno- 
mena, thoroughly universal and necessary unity of conscious- 
ness could not occur in the multiplicity of phenomena m 
which case these phenomena n ould belong to no experience, 
and therefore be without any object, but only a random 
play of representations, less e\ en than a dream 

All attempts, then, to deduce from experience these 
pure concepts of the understanding, and to gixe them a 
merely empirical origin, are perfectly idle and useless 
I wane the point that the concept, for example, of cause 
carries with it the feature of necessity, which could not be 
gnen by any experience, for this indeed teaches us, that 
something usually follows a certain phenomenon, but never 
that it must follow necessarily , nor could it teach us that 
we may conclude a pnon, and quite universally, from the 
cause as a condition, to the effect. But this empirical rule 
of association which we must of course assume as uni- 
versally applicable, when we say that everything in the 
senes of events is so strictly obedient to law, that nothing 
happens without being preceded by something upon which 
it always follows — this rule I say, as a law of nature, upon 
what does it depend’ How, I ask is this association even 
possible’ The foundation of the possibility of this associa- 
tion of the manifold, as far as it lies m the object, is called 
the affimh 0 f the manifold I ask, then, what makes 
this thoroughgoing affinity of phenomena conceivable to 
you (by which they stand under, and must be subject to 
permanent laws) ’ 

Upon my pnnciples it is easily understood All possible 
phenomena belong, as representations, to the whole of 
possible self consciousness. But this being a transcend- 
ental representation, its numerical identity is indivisible 
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and certain a ft ton, because we cannot possibly know 
anything, except through this pnmtlnc apperception Now, 
as this identity must necessarily be introduced into the 
synthesis of all the manifold of phenomena, which is eter 
to become empirical cognition, the phenomena must be 
subject to tt ft mi conditions, to which their synthesis (m 
apprehension) must thoroughly conform 1 he representa- 
tion of a general condition, according to which a certain 
multiplicity can be brought before us (that is to say, a 
definite way of doing it), is called Rule, if it must be so 
brought before us, Law Consequently all phenomena 
stand m thorough connexion with one another according 
to necessary laws, and hence in a transcendental affinity, of 
winch the rnpitml is merely the consequence 

That nature must conform to our subjectne apperception 
— nay, c\cn that ns order must depend on this relation— 
probably sounds very absurd and strange But if w e reflect 
that this nature is nothing in itself but the sum-total of 
phenomena, consequently nothing pet se, but merely a 
number of mental representations, we need not be surprised 
that we see it subject to the radical faculty of all our 
knowledge , that is to say, subject to transcendental apper- 
ception, and lienee subject to that unity through which 
alone it can become the object of any possible experience , 
or, in other words, become nature It is for the very same , 
reason that we can cognise this unity a pnott, and therefore 
necessarily, which would be impossible were it given m 
itself, independent of the highest sources of our thinking 
In this latter case, I know not whence we could draw the 
synthetical propositions of such a universal unity of nature , 
for then we must borrow them from the objects of nature 
themselves As this could only be done empirical!), 
nothing could be inferred but a contingent unity, which 
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is ver; far from being the necessarj connexion which we 
mean bj the word nature. 

| 3 Of the Relation of the Understanding to Objects tn 
general, and of the Possibility of Cognising them a priori 

The detached observations made in the previous section 
we shall here unite and present tn a connected form There 
are three subjec t!' e sources of cognition, upo n wlnchjest 
t he possibility of experience in genera l and the cognit.on 
of objecls , these are Sense, Imagination, and Apperception 
Each of these can be considered empirical!' , that is, m its 
application to given phenomena , but all of them are also 
[original] elements [of the mind], and a priori conditions, 
which make even this empirical use possible. Sense repre- 
sents phenomena empirical!; in perception Imagination, 
m association (and reproduction), Apperception, in the em- 
pirical corsaousniss of the identit) of these reproduced 
representations with the (original) phenomena that is to 
sa\, in Recognition But a t the a trion basis of the whole 
of our perceptions he pure intuitions (or if we regard them 
as representations — the form of internal intuitio ns t ime) 
A t the bn5ij _j a C. asw giau«x-li£s ^thr p nrp syn thesis of the 
i magination , and at the basis of empirical consciousness, 
p ure appercep tio n, that is the thoroughgoirig Tdentily-of 
t uTin ait possible represen tations ff~we wish, then, to 
anMvse the internal causes of this connexion of representa- 
tions till we reach the point where all representations must 
meet (m order to fan watb unit; of cognition, which is the 
nec-ssan condition of possible experience), we must begin 
from pure appercep.ion All intuitions arc for us nothing, 
and do no. tr,c least concern us, if the; cannot b- taken up 
mmroascoisntss whether dircctl; or mc.rcctl;, and on!; 
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through this means is cognition at all possible We are 
a pi ton conscious of our own complete identity in 
regard to all representations w hich can ever belong to our 
cognition, and this we regard as the necessary condition 
of the possibility of all representations (For these only 
represent anything m me, by belonging, with all the rest, to 
one consciousness, in which they can at any rate be con- 
nected) This principle is established a ptioit, and may 
be called the it ansccndtnial principle of the unity of all 
multiplicity in our representations (even in intuition) 
j Now, the unity of multiplicity m one subject is synthetical) 
; Pure apperception, then, gives us a principle of the syn-J 
i thetical unity of multiplicity m all possible intuition 1 

But this synthetical unity presupposes or implies a 

1 Let us P ay particular -mention to this proposition, which is of the 
greatest importance All representations have a necessary reference to 
a possible empirical consciousness , for if they had not this feature, 
and were it quite impossible to become conscious of them, this would 
mean that they do not exist Hat all em pirical consciousness has a 
necessary reference to a transcendental consciousness (preceding all 
patliciUar-gxpcrlllllCI!), n ameli the consciou sness of s elf, as th e pnnji 
]iiC-apperception It is absolutely necessary that in iny cognition a ll 
[acts of] c onsciousness should belong to one consciousness (of myse lf) 
Now this IS n -qnlbpt irni.unlly nF thf manifold fnf COOSClOUSnCSS) whldl 
l s cog mseil n / lien, and which ones inst the same basis for synthetical 
a p rim propositions that relate to wire thinking, as space a nd-lime 
glveTo such propositions as relate to the form of mere intuition The 
syntactical proposition, that the various empirical consciousnesses must 
be combined in one single self consciousness, is absolutely the first and 
synthetical principle of our thinking in general But w c must never 
forget, that the bare representation Ayu is the transcendental conscious- 
ness in relation to all others (the collective unity of which it renders 
possible) This representation may then be dear (empirical conscious- 
ness) or obscure — a fact which is here of no importance , nay, not eien 
the fact whether it ha\e any actuality 01 not , but the possibility of the 
logical form of all knowledge rests necessarily on the relation to this 
apperception as a faculty J ' 
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synthesis , and if the former is to be necessary a pnon 
the latter must be an a prion synthesis. Consequently) 
the transcendental unity of apperception points to the pnre 
synthesis of imagination, as an a pnon condition of the 
possibility of any combination of the manifold into a single 
cognition But it is only the produetne synthesis of the 
imagination which can take place a pnon , for the repro- 
ductive depends on empirical conditions Consequently, 
before apperception, the principle of the necessary unity of 
the pure (productu e) synthesis of the imagination is the 
foundation of the possibility of any knowledge especially 
of experience 

We denominate the synthesis of multiplicity m the 
imagination transcendental, when, without distinguishing 
the intuitions, it aims at nothing but the combination of 
multiplicity a pnon and the unity of this synthesis is 
called transcendental, if as refemng to the original unity 
of apperception, it is represented as necessary a pnon 
• Now, as this latter lies at the foundation of all cognitions, 
i the transcendental unity of the synthesis of the imagination 
is the pnre form of all possible cognition, by means of 
which all objects of possible experience must be represented 
a priori 

7u uni of apperception u relation to the si nthesis of 
the imaginatwr is the understanding and this very unity, 
m relation to the transicndental si nthesis of the im- 
agination, is the pure understanding 1 here are, then, in 
the understanding pure cognitions a pnon which contain 
the necessan unity of tne pure synthesis of the imagina- 
tion, n reference to all possible phenomena But these 
arc the Categories, or pure concepts of the understanding 
Consequently, the empirical faculty of cognition which 
belongs to ojr nature contams an understanding which 
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relates to all objects of the senses, but this only 
mediately, through intuition and its synthesis by means of 
the imagination, to which understanding all phenomena 
must consequently be subject, as data for a possible ex- 
perience But, as this relation of phenomena to possible 
experience is also necessary (because without this they 
would afford us no cognition, and not concern us at all), 
it follows, that the pure understanding, by means of the 
Categories, is a formal and synthetical principle of all 
experiences, and phenomena have a necessary ; elation to 
the wide* standing 

We shall now expound the necessary connexion of the 
understanding with phenomena by means of the Categories, 
by beginning from below — from the empirical extremity 
The first thing given us is the phenomenon, which, if 
combined with consciousness, is called perception ( With- 
o ut relation at least to a possible consciousness, the pheno- 
menon could never be for us an obiect of cognition, and 
wduld hence b e to us .as nothing , h aving no __obiectiy.e 
reality, and only existing asfeiou nri Two uld be ab solutely 
nottimjT at . all TTBut~~aseverv phenomenon contains a 
certain multiplicity — that is to say, as vanous-peicggtions 
are found within us, in themselves scattered and„single=na 
gornigsfo'n of thenTi Tnecessary, and t his they cann ot have 
in mere sense There is, then, with in us an active faculty 
of t he synthesis of_this-anulb plia^ y-ghL ch we c all -the 
f aculty of Im a gination, a nd the action of which, whe n 
directed immediately upon the perceptions. T call a ppre- 



1 Tint the facultj of imagination is a necessarj ingredient eien m 
perception, his perhaps not as >ct struck an) psjchologist This 
irises pirtl) from confining the facult) to mere reproductions , part!) 
because it was thought that the senses not onl) gave us impressions, 
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manifold of intuition into J in it’UW-j it niust first, then, 
grasp the impressions activ el), viz apprehend them j 
Jlut it is clear that eren this apprehension of the 
manifold bj itself could produce no image, nor connexion 
of impressions, if there were not present a subjective con- 
dition for summoning a perception from which the mind 
had made a transition to the next] to join this next, and so 
produce whole series of these perceptions— m fact,(if we 
did not possess a reproductive facult) of the imagination, 
which even then is onh empirical 1 But representations} if 
the) suggested one another just as they chanced to meet 
together onginall), would have no determinate connexion, 
but be a mere confused crowd, from which could spring 
no cognition, their reproduction must therefore have a 
rule b) which a representation enters mto combination 
rather with this than with another representation in the 
imagination The subjective and empirical ground of re- 
production according to rules, we call the association of 
representations 

But if this unity of association had not also an 
objective basis, so as to make it impossible for phenomena 
to be apprehended b) the imagination except under the 
condition of a possible synthetical unity of this apprehension, 
then it would also be quite contingent that phenomena, 
when combined, should be adapted to human cognitions 
Tor although we had the faculty of associating perceptions, 
it would still be quite undetermined in itself; and acci 
dental, whether the) were also themselves capable of such 
association, and supposing the) were not, a quantit) o] 


Xjt er tn combined them, am! *o brought images of objects before u 
—a |i-ncew which, nevertheless, most certain!} requires somenha 
besi’e, Uie taco, recepimn o f impressions, name!}, a function of then 
s}-'nt. 


N 
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perceptions, and even a whole sensibility, would be possible, 
in which the mind might meet with a great deal of em- 
pirical consciousness, but disconnected, and without belong- 
j mg to one consciousness of myself which is nevertheless im- 
possible /For it lso nly-whe nd^iliib ute-aU-miLoeice Dtioiis 
to one consgifliisne ss (n£ pure ap perception! that I c an 

say I am conscious ofthem There must, then, be an 

objective ground prior to any of the empirical laws of 
imagination, and a f 11011, on which depends the possibility 
— nay, even the necessity — of a law extending over all 
phenomena, which regards them universally to be such 
data of the senses as are in themselves associable, and 
subject to the general rules of a thoroughgoing connexion 
when reproduced yfhis objective basis of all association 
of representations I* cMjiJfinity s , We cannot meet it else- 1 
where than m the principle ofthe unity of apperception, as 
regards all cognitions which can belong to me According 
to this principle, every phenomenon without exception 
must so enter the mind, or be apprehended, as to agree 
with the unity of apperception, which apperception would 
itself be impossible without synthetical unity in its 
connexion , this latter is, accordingly, also objectively 
necessary 

The objective unity of all (empirical) consciousness 
in one consciousness (of primitive apperception) is then 
the necessary' condition even of all possible perception , and 
the affinity of all phenomena (proximate or remote) is the 
necessary consequence of a synthesis in the imagination, 
which is founded a pnori upon rules 

The Imagination is then also a faculty of a fnori 
synthesis, for which reason we give it the name of the 
productive imagination , and since, as far as it relates to 
the multiplicity of phenomena, it has no further object 
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than to produce the necessarj unit)’ in their sjnthesis, we 
maj call it the transcendental function of the imagination 
It is then sufficient^ clear from what precedes, though it 
maj sound rather strange, that only bj means of the 
transcendental function of the imagination does eien the 
affiniq of phenomena, and with it their association, and 
through this, too, their reproduction in accordance with 
laws — in fact, does experience — become possible because 
without it no concepts of objects would ever coalesce into 
one experience 

r F gr the fixed and unchanging F.n (of pure a pperce ption) 
k constitutes the correlatu nuaLa ll our representati ons, so far 
as it is merely possible to become conscious of them, 
and all consciousness belongs just as much to an all-com- 
prehensne pure apperception as all sensuous intuition (gun 
representation) belongs to a pure internal intuition — 
namelj, that of time. It is, then, this apperception which 
must be added to the imagination, to render its function 
intellectual For in itself the synthesis of imagination, 
though exercised a prion is jet alwaj s sensuous, because 
it onlj combines the manifold as it appears in intuition — 
for example, the figure of a triangle. But jt is only, 
through the relation of the mamfpld to the umtj off 
apperception that concepts can be formed, and this only] 
bj means of the imagination m relation to the sensuous 
intuition 7 

{We nave then the pure imagination, as an original 
faculti of the human sou], Ijrng at the basis of all cogni- 
tion a pnon Bi means of it we bnng on the one side 
the raultiplicitj of intuition, and on the other the condition 
of the necessarj urutj of apperception, into mutual relation ^ 

1 From tins pom* I bit developed im explroaUpnof the schematism - 
o*jn?.Categcncs, M — *■ 
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Both extremities — sensibility and understanding — must be 
necessarily connected by means of this transcendental 
function of the imagination , otherwise, there might indeed 
be appearances, but no objects of empirical cognition, or 
experience Actual experience, consisting of apprehension, 
association (of reproduction), and finally, of the recognition 
of phenomena, contains m this last and highest (merely 
empirical element of experience) concepts, which render 
possible the formal unity of experience, and with it all 
objectixe validity (truth) of empirical cognition These 
fundamental causes of the recognition of multiplicity, so 
far ns they concern merely the foim of cApn tenet m genet al, 
are the xery categories of which we are speaking On 
them is founded not only all formal unity of the synthesis 
of the imagination, but through it the unity even of all 
that belongs to its empirical use (in recognition, repro- 
duction, association, apprehension) down to phenomena, 
because it is only by means of these elements of our 
knowledge that phenomena can belong to our conscious- 
ness, and hence to ourselves 

Thus the order and regularity in phenomena, which we 
'citll not me, we ourselves introduce, and should never find it 
there, if we, or the nature of our mind, had not originally 
placed it there For this unity of nature must be a necessary 
unity of connexion, that is to say, certain a prion „But 
how could we possibly produce a puon a synthetical unity, 
if subjective foundations for such unity a pnon were 
not contained in the original sources of knowledge in our 
mind, and if these subjective conditions were not at the 
same time objectively valid, by being the xery basis of 
the possibility of cognising any object at all m experience , 
We have already explained the Uiidet standing tn xanous 
ways by a spontaneity of cognition (as opposed to the 
11 N 
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receptn ity of sensibility ), or by a faculty of thinking or of 
concepts, or even of judgments — all of which explanations, 
if properly understood, coincide \\ e may now characterise 
it as the faculty 0} tales This attnbute is more fruitful, 
and explains its 1 nature better Sen sibilitx gn es us j hnn s 
(of int uition), bu t the under standing" gx es us rules This 
latter is always occupied m hunting through phenomena, 
in order to find any rule they may present Rules, so far 
as they are objective (or belong necessarily to the cognition 
of the object) are called laws .Alt hough we learn ma ny 
la ws from exp erience, jet are th ese only particularj leter- 
mhnmrtnsj nf!!Hiiim-cJan a. among which the highest (to 
which the rest are subordinate) a re derived from the 
U nderstanding itself, and are n ot hnrrnwod from mprnpncc. 
but rather render phenomena subje ct to law, and by 
this xerjmeans mike experience itself possib le The 
uhdenTanumg is, then not merely a faculty of forming for 
itself rules b\ the comparison of phenomena , i tis itself a 
c ode of la ys Ssa nature, that is to say, xxitho ut the under - 
s tanding ihr-rc, yniild.-hr no pnm re at all, or synthetic al 
unity of phenomena according to rules , for phenomena 
cannot, as such, find place without us, but exist only in our 
sensibility But this [sensibility] as an object of know- 
ledge in experience, with all that it may contain, is only 
po^iblc in the unit' of apperception This unity ofapper- 
cep'.on is the transcendental basts of the necessary regularity 
of ah phenomena in experience The same unity in 
relation to the multiplicity of representations (that is to 
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possibility, just as mere intuitions lie in the sensibility, 
and, as to form, are only possible through it 

However exaggerated or absurd, then, it may seem to 
assert that the understanding itself is the source of the 
laws of nature, and of the formal unity thereof, such an 
assertion is nevertheless equally correct and applicable to 
the object, that is, to experience Empirical laws, indeed, 
as such, can by no means deduce their origin from the pure 
understanding, just as the infinite variety of phenomena 
could not. be adequately conceived from the pure form of 
sensuous intuition But all empirical laws are only par- 
ticular determinations of the pure laws of the understand- 
ing, under which, and according to the type of which, 
they first become possible, so that phenomena assume a 
fixed form, .just as all phenomena, in spite of the variety 
of their empirical form, must nevertheless always accord 
with the conditions of the pure form of sensibility 

The_pure understanding is, then, in the Categories, the 
!]aw of the synthetical unity of all phenomena, and hence 
it first renders -experience possible as to form 1 But this 
; was our whole aimjthroughout the transcendental deduction 
\>f the Categories, namely, this relation of the understanding 
to sensibility, and tlirougti it to ah objects of experience , 
m tact, to render Intelligible the objective validity of the 
pur e c oncepts 01 trie understanding, and so to estafihsh 
t h'eir on gitTand truth 

1 This important limitation sales Kant’s sjsfcm /ram absolute 
idealism He never asserts that the matter of experience is created 
'by the Ego M 
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Summary Statement of the Correctness and POS- 
SIBILITY OF THIS AND NO OTHER DEDUCTION OF THE 

Pure Concepts of the Understanding 

Were the objects with which our knowledge is concerned 
things m themsehes, we could not have any n priori 
concepts of them For from whence could we obtain such 
concepts’ Suppose we took them from the object (without 
pausing to imestigate how this could become known to 
us at all), then our concepts would he merely empirical, 
and not a priori Suppose we took them from outsell es, 
then that which is” merely within us could not determine 
1 the nature of an object distinct from our representations, 
That is to saj, it could not form a reason why there should 
'exist a thing to which our thoughts should correspond 
; rather than that such representations should be totally void' 
On the contrary, if we are altogether concerned only with 
phenomena it is not only possible, but e\en necessary, 
that certain a priori concepts should antecede the empirical 
cognition of objects Formas phenomena, they produce an 
(object which exists only ra us,~because a mere modification 
jof our sensibility cannot exist without us. Now this rery 
representation — that all these phenomena, and objects with 
which we can employ ours ekes, are all m me, that is, are 
determinations of my identical self — this representation, 
I say, expresses their complete unity in one and the same 
apperception to be necessary But in this unity of possible 
consciousness consists also the form of all cognition of 
, ob Je«s (by which multiplicity is thought as. belonging to 
1 object) &o that the way m which the manifoldjjf 
| sensuous representations (intuition) belongs to “one' con- 
.sciousness, precedes all cognition of the object,'as being its 
j i ntellectual form, and eien produces a formal cognition of 
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all objects a priori, so far as th ey are thought (Categories) 
Their -synthesis through the pure im~agmation, ~and thg 
unity of all representations in relation to pnimtive ap p.etcep- 

tion, precede a ll empirical cognitio n Consequently, all 

p ure c oncepts of the understanding are only for this reason 
possible — nay, even in relation to experience, necessary 
— that our knowledge is concerned with nothing but/ 
phenomena, the possibility of nhich lies within ourselves) 
and the conjunction and unity of which (in the representa- 
tion of an object) are to be found only in ourselves , sc 
that these must precede all experience, and make it ever 
possible as to form It is then on this, the only possible) 
basis, that our deduction of the Categories has been con-* 
structed 
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DISTINCTION BETWEEN NOUSIENA AND 
PHENOMENA 

(a.) After the words ‘under such conceptions,’ p 181 
(Meiklejohn’s translation), the following paragraph occurs in 
the First Edition — 

‘ Above, in the exposition of the table of the Categories, 
we sated ourselves the trouble of defining each of them, 
because our object, which concerned merely their synthetical 
use, did not require it, and we should not, by needless 
undertakings, incur responsibilities which we can avoid 
This was not an evasion, but an unavoidable rule of pru- 
dence, not to venture forthwith into definitions, and to 
attempt or pretend to completeness m the determination 
of a concept, when one or two of its attributes suffice, 
without our requiring a complete enumeration of all that 
make up the whole concept. But it now appears that the 
ground of this precaution lies deeper, name!), that we 
■could not define them if we wished to do so 1 f For, if we 

1 I mean here real defiruUon, which does not merely subsututc for 
the name of a thing other more intelligible terms, bat that which 
contains m it a distinct attnhate by which the object [dgfi initnm) can 
always be certain!) recognised, and which renders the defined concept 
osefirl in application The real explanation would then be that which 
r8a 
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get nd of all the conditions of sensibility which mark 
them as concepts that can possibly be used empirically, 
and take them for concepts of things in general (that is, _&f 
transcendental application), then nothing further can be 
done with "them than to regard the logical function m 
judgments as the condition of the possibility of things 
themselves, without there being the least evidence how 
they could then have their application and object, or how 
they could then have any meaning an d obiective validity in 
t he pure un derstanding, apart from sensibility) 

(/8) Instead of the note on p 182, the First Edition 
has the following — 

‘It appears somewhat strange, and even absurd, that 
there should be a concept u hich is to have a signification, 
but is not capable of any explanation But the Categories 
are here so peculiarly circumstanced that, though they can 
only have a definite signification and reference to any 
object by means of the universal sensuous condition, jet this 
condition has been left out of the pure Category, which in 
consequence can contain nothing but the logical function 
of bringing the manifold under a concept But from this 
function— that is, from the form of the concept alone — it 
cannot at all be known what object falls under it, because 
abstraction has been made from that ver> sensuous con- 
dition, owing to which alone objects in general can come 
under the Category Hence the Categories requ ire. 
be) ond the mere concept of the underst anding, determina- 
tions of their application to sensibility m general [schemata), 
a nd with out ttus are not concepts py wliicn any object can 
becognisectinid-distinguishcd'frani another they are rather 

makes distinct not onlj a concept, but at the same time us cbjatccc 
reality Mathematical explanations w hich present the object m accord- 
ance with the concept m intuition, arc of this latter sort 
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soman) wajs of thinking an object for possible intuitions, 
and gtnng it its signification (under conditions yet to be 
supplied), according to some function of the understanding, 
that is, of defining it but these Categories cannot them- 
sehes be defined The logical functions of judgments in 
general — unit) and pluralit), affirmation and negation, 
subject and predicate — cannot be defined without arguing 
m a circle, because such definition cannot but be a 
judgment, and must therefore contain these functions 
But the pure Categories are representations of things in 
general, so far as the diversity of their intuition must be 
thought through one or other of these logical functions 
Quantit) is the determination which can on!) be thought 
through a judgment hating quantit) ( judicium commune ) , 
Realit), that which can onl) be thought through an affirma- 
tne judgment, Substance, dial which, in reference to 
intuition, must be the ultimate subject of all other deter- 
minations But what sort of things the) are, m reference 
to which we must emplo) this function rather than that, 
still remains quite undetermined ^So that the Categories, 
without the condition of sensuous intuition (provided they 
contain the sj nthesis), hare no definite relation to any 
object, hence cannot define any such object, and have not, 
consequent!), in themseh es the validity of objective con- 
cepts 

'llie passage commencing ‘but there lurks’ (p 184), 
and ending ‘ negatru sense’ (p 186), was re-wntten m the 
Second Edition Its original form was as follows — 

•Appearances, so far as the) are thought as objects, 
according to the unit) of the Categories, are called pheno- 
mena But if I assume things, which are mere!) the objects 
of the understanding, and which can, at the same time, he 
* presented to an intuition, though not a sensuous one (as 
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coram intuitu intellectually then such things would be called 
mumcna ( in/elhgibiha ) 

/Not it might be imagined that the concept of phenomena, 
lififited as it was m the transcendental Aesthetic, suggests 
of itself the objective reality of the noumena , and justifies 
the division of all objects into phenomena and noumena, 
and so of the world into one of sense and reason ( mundtts 
sensibihs et lntelhgibihs) And indeed the difference would 
not seem to be the logical form of the distinct or indistinct 
"Knowledge of one and the same object, but would start from 
the difference of the way in which'they are given to our 
cognition, and, according to which they must differ from 
'one another in themselves generically For if the senses' 
represent something only as it appears, this something mustj 
surely be also a.thing-m itself, andjhe. object of a non-, 
sensuous intuition, that_is, of the understanding In such I 
case there must be a cognition possible, m which no sensi- 
bility can be found, and which alone possesses absolute!) 
objective reality, viz by which objects are represented to 
us as the y ate, whereas, on the contrarj, m the empirical 
use of our understanding, things are only cognised as the) 
uppeai^ Accordingly, beyond the empirical use of the 
Categories (which is restncted to sensuous conditions), 
there would be still a pure and objectivel) valid one 
and we could not assert, as we have claimed to do so far, 
that our pure understanding-cognitions are nothing but 
pnnciples of the exposition of appearance, and do not 
reach any further a priori than the forma! possibility of 
experience , for here quite another field would lie open to 
us, as it were a world thought in the spirit (perhaps even 
intuited), upon which we could employ our understanding 
just as much, and far more nobly 

Now all our representations are, in fact, referred to some 
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object b) the understanding, as phenomena are nothing 
but representation, and so the understanding refers them 
to something, as the object of sensuous intuition , but this 
something is so far merely the transcendental object But 
this signifies a something =t, of which we know nothing) 
nor can ne (according to the present constitution of our 
understanding) know anj thing of it, as being that which 
can sene onlj as a correlate of the unitj of apperception to 
obtain the unitj of diversity m sensuous intuition, bj means 
of nhicb the understanding unties this diversity in the 
concept of an object. ^This transcendental object cahnot 
' be at all separated from the sensuous data, because then 
, nothing remains by which it would be thought \ [This x 
1 then] is no object of cognition in itself, but only the 
representation of phenomena under the concept of an 
object in general, which is determinable bj the dnersitj of 
the phenomena. 

Foi this reason, the Categories do not represent an) 
definite object given to the understanding alone, but only 
serve to determine the transcendental object (the concept 
of something in general), by what is given in sensibilitj, so 
as bj it to cognise empirically phenomena under concepts 
of objects 

, But_a g to the reason why we (not .s atisfied-TOth. .the 
substratum of sensibility) have added noumena to the 

1 This clause kuno bischer omits in his account of the matter 
iCc/iim p 131), though it explains and limits Kant s meaning, in the 
passages quoted be him (pp 190 and 195) in italics Because nothing 
is left for m, when vre subtract all the subjeenve conditions of the 
object, it does not follow that nothing at all remains. Hence, through- 
out Uns passage Kant nei er asserts the thing fer si not to exist His 
jprnate opinion seems to have been that n did exist , and this is often 
‘aftui in his language, though not dogmatically staled, being just as 
indemonstrable as ihe opposed doctrine II 
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phenomen a, which the pure understanding alone can think, 
iTTesS Ism iply-iipnn t his-. Sensibility and its sphere (viz 
that of phenomena) are restricted by the understanding to 
this, that they shall concern not things pet se, but only the 
way in which things appear to us according to our sub- 
jective constitution') This was the result of the whole 
transcendental Aesflietic /and it also follows naturally from 
the very concept of a phenomenon in general, that some- 
thing must correspond to it which m itself is not pheno- 
menon, hpcnHw-pVipnnr^epnn ran .he nothing m- itself 
beyond ou r faq|liy nf TjpraawitAHRH f so that, unless we 
are involved in a perpetual circle, the very word phenomenon 
indicates a reference to something, the immedi ate representa- 
tion of which indeed is sensuous, but which m itself, even 
wi thout this constitution of our sensibil ity (upon which t he 
fo rm of our intuition is based), must still be something, th at 
.mmbiect indep endent of our sensib ility ■ 

Now from this originates the concept of a noumenon, 

, which is, however, not at all positive, or a definite cognition 
' of any particular thing, but only signifies the thought of 
/ something in general, by abstracting from all the form of 
I sensuous intuition But m order that a noumenon should 
signify a true object, to be distinguished from all phenomena, 
it is not enough for me to rid my thoughts of all the con- 
ditions of sensuous intuition , I must, over and above this, 
have some reason for assumi ng another snrj nf intuition 
t han sensuous, to which such an object could be. give n 
o therwise"mv thought, though not self-contradictory, is sti ll 
VQid_J We have, indeed, not been able to demonstrate in 
the te\t that sensuous intuition was the only possible one 
whatever, but merely that it was so for us, but neither 
were we able to prove that any other kind of intuition was 
possible , /and although our thought can abstract from all 
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sensibilitj, the question still remains to be settled — whether 
it is then anything but the mere form of a concept, and 
whether, when such abstraction is made, any object at all is 
left. 1 ,' 

The object to which I refer the phenomenon m general 
is the transcendental object, that is, the totally undeter- 
mined thought of something m general This cannot be 
called the ndumenon , for I do not know what it is m itself, 
and haie no concept of it at all, except as the object of 
sensuous intuition in general which is, accordingly, of 
.the same description for all phenomena. • I cannot think 
lit by means of anj Category, for such IFiabd only of 
A empirical intuition, in order to subject it to the concept of 
an object m general A pure use of the Categories is 
.indeed possible, or not contradictory, but has no objective 
validity, because it concerns no intuition on which it 
confers the unity of an object, for the Category is only , 
ajpure function of thought, by which no object can be; 
given me, but. by which I only think what is given ini 
intuition 

1 Here is the question of absolute idealism explicitly rosed . and Ibe 

following paragraph proceeds not to solse it dogmatically, but merely 
lo show that no possible data can be found for settling ine question 
There being such total absence of proofs may not the necessary 
suggestion of noameaa hy phenomena be allow rlfrome weiirl ir ; ~~M^ 
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THE FIRST PARALOGISM OF SUBSTANTIALITY 1 

That of which the representation is the absolute subject 
of our judgments, and which consequently cannot be used 
to determine anything else [as predicate], is substance 
C~I, us a thinking being, am the absolute subject of all my 
possible judgments, and this representation of myself cannot 
be used as the predicate of anything else 

Therefore I, as a thinking being (soul), am substance J 

/ 

Kritik or the First Paralogism of Pure 
Psychology 

We have shown in the analytical part of the transcend- 
ental Logic that pure Categories (and among them that of 
Substance) have m themselves no objective meaning at all, 
except when based on an intuition, to the diversity of 
" btch they can be applied, as functions of the synthetical 
unity Without this, they are merely functions of judgment, 
without content Of anything m general, I may say it is 
substance, so far as I distinguish it from the mere predicates 
and determinations of things Now in all our thinking, the 

The following discussion stood in the First EdiUon '’■Her the words 
* predicaments of pure psychology ’ (p 241) 

1S9 
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Ego is the subject, in which thoughts inhere merely as 
determinations, and this Ego cannot be used to determine 
an) thing else Consequent!), ciery one must necessanl) 
consider himself as the substance, and his thoughts as the 
accidents, of his existence, and determinations of his 
condition. But what use can I make of this notion of a 
substance 5 That I, as a thinking being, exist permanently , 
that 1 cannot naturally either originate or pass away — this 
I cannot at all infer from it, and yet it is the only use of 
the concept of the substantiality of my thinking subject, 
with which I could otherwise i ery well dispense 

We are so far from being able to conclude these 
properties from the mere pure Category of substance, that 
we are obliged to start from the permanence of an object 
denied from experience, if we wish to bring such an object 
under the empincall) applicable concept of substance Now, 
in the proposition we are discussing, we haie not taken any 
experience for our basis, but haie drawn our conclusion 
simply from the concept of the relation which all thought 
has to the Ego, in which it inheres, as its common subject 
Neither could we, supposing we desired to do it, establish 
such a permanence by any safe obsenadon For the Ego 
is present indeed m all thoughts, but there is not the 
least intumon connected with this representation, to dis- 
tinguish it from other objects of intuition. We may then 
indeed percene that this representation is ever recurring in 
ci ery act of thought, but not that it is the fixed and 
permanent intuition in which thoughts (being transient) 
alternate 1 

It follows, that the first syllogism of transcendental 

1 He here approaches as closet} as possible to the refutation of 
idealism in his Second Edition According to ihe First Edmon also, 
all change must take place in a permanent [and (Second Edition) a 
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psychology only palms off upon us a pretended discovery, 
by setting up the constant logical subject of thinking as 
the cognition of the real subject of inherence Of this 
latter we neither have, nor can have, the least knowledge, 
because consciousness is the only thing which makes all 
our representations thoughts, and wherein all our perceptions 
must be found, as their transcendental subject , and beyond 
this logical meaning of the Ego, we have no knowledge of 
the subject in itself, which lies as substiatum at the basis of 
this [representation of self], as well as of all other thoughts J 
The proposition, then, the sou / is a substance, may bej 
allowed to stand, provided we keep in mind that this notion? 
leads us no further, and cannot teach us any of the 
usual conclusions of sophistical psychology , for example, 
its permanence through all changes, and even after death 
It denotes then a substance only in Idea, but not in 
reality 


The Second Paralogism, or Simplicity 

» A thing, of which the action cannot be regarded as the 
Concurrence of the action of several things, is simple 
) Now the soul, or thinking Ego, is such a thing 
I Therefore, etc 

Kritik or the Second Paralogism of 
Transcendental Psychology 

This is the Achilles of all the dialectical syllogisms of 
pure psychology , not merely a play of sophistry ingeniously 
contrived by the dogmatical philosopher, to produce some 


permanent homogeneous with it] This permanent is not the Ego 
[(First Edition, abo\e f )] therefore, it must be an external permanent 
(Second Edition) M 
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show of argument for his assertions but a conclusion which 
seems to withstand the most acute mvesrtgation, and the 
most circumspect consideration Here it is — 

Ever) cjhifjsi/t substance is an aggregate of mans * and 
the action of any composite, or that which inheres m it as 
such, is the aggregate of mans actions or accidents, divided 
among a number of substances Nov, an effect which 
arises from the concurrence of several acting substances 
is possible when tnis effect is merely external (as, for 
instance, the motion of a bod} is tne joint motion of all its 
parts). But the case is different with tnoughts, which are 
accidents belonging internally to a thinking being For 
supposing that this composite did think each part of it 
would contain part of the thought , but all of them only 
when combined the whole thought. Xow this is con- 
tradictory For since the representations which are con- 
tained under the different parts (suppose the individual 
words of averse) are never [by themselves] a whole thought 
(a vetse), so thought cannot be inherent in a composite as 
such Thought therefore, is only possible in a substance 
which is not an aggregate of many substances, but absolutely 
simple . 1 

The so-called ij'nns probat ai of this argument lies in 
the proposition that many representations must be con- 
tained m the absolute unity of the thinking subject, to 
make up one thought But this proposition no one can 
prove from conctpis For how could he even commence 
his argument 5 The proposition a thought can only be 
the effect of the absolute unity of the thinking being — 
cannot be treated analytically For the unity of a thought 

1 It 15 very easy to give this pioa r in -he usual schotas jc 'own But 
it is su'naen for mv pnnx?=e to preen* its ground of proo r tfco-gh 
merelv m a popular form 
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which consists of many representations is collective, and, as 
far as pure concepts go, might just as well refer to the 
collective unit)' of the cooperating substances (like the 
motion of the body being the composite motion of its 
parts), as to the absolute unity of the subject. Proceeding 
then according to the rule of identity, we cannot see the 
necessity of presupposing a simple substance to account 
for a composite thought. But that this preposition should 
be recognised synthetically and perfectly a prion from pure 
concepts, no one will venture to assert, a ho understands 
the basis of the possibility of synthetical a prim /judgments, 
as already set forth 

Now it is equally impossible to deduce from experience 
this necessary unity of the subject, as the condition of the 
possibility of each single thought For experience could 
give no necessity, and besides the concept of absolute unity 
is far beyond its sphere Whence then do we get this 
proposition, on which the whole psychological syllogism 
rests’ 

It is plain that, if we wish to represent a thinking being, 
we must put ourselves in its place, and so supply our own 
subject to the object which we wish to obtain (which is not 
the case m any other sort of investigation), and that we 
only demand the absolute unity of the subject, because 
otherwise we could not say I think (the manifold of the 
representation) For, although the sum of the thought 
might be divided and distributed among man) subjects, yet 
the subjective Ego cannot be divided or distributed, and 
this we certainly presuppose in all thinking 

Here, then, as m the previous paralogism, the formal 
proposition of apperception, I think, is also the whole basis 
upon which rational psychology ventures to extend her 
cognitions — a proposition which is not experience, but 

11 0 
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raerelj the form of apperception, belonging to, and pre- 
ceding, every experience. But with reference to possible 
cognition, this must be regaided merely as a subjective 
condition, which we have no right to exalt to a condition of 
the possibility of objects, that is, to a concept of a thinking 
being m general [merelj], because we cannot represent 
such a being to outsell es, without putting ourseh es with 
the formula of our consciousness in the place of ever}' 
other intelligent being 

1 he simplicitj of myself (as a soul) is not actually m- 
i ferred from the proposition, I think , for it ahead} exists 
, in e\ erv thought The proposition, I am simple, must be 
’ regarded as an immediate expression of apperception, just 
, as the supposed Cartesian conclusion, cogito ergo sum, is 
| really tautological, as cogito ( = sum cogitans) expressly asserts 
1 existence. I am [a] simple means nothing but this 

1 that the representation I does not contain the least 
1 multiplicity, and that it is an absolute (although merely 
1 logical) unity 

Consequently, this celebrated psychological demonstra- 
tion is merely based upon the indivisible unity of a repre- 
sentation which only directs the verb [cogifare] to refer to 
a per«on But it is plain that the subject of inherence is 
only indicated as transcendental by the Ego attached to 
the thought, without noting in the least any of its properties, 
and v ithout knowing or cognising anything at all about it 
h means something m general (a transcendental subject), 
the representation of which must indeed be simple, for the 
obvious reason that nothing at all ,s determined m it, since 
ve cannot represent a thing more simply than by the 
no'io-i of a mere somctning But the fact of the s.mplicty 
of the rep-cscntation of a subject is not, for that reason, a 
cognit on of the simplicity of the subject itself, total 
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to hate relegated this pretended philosophical truth into 
the region of pure loeas which are wanting in reality when 
objected) used . • 

We hue prated irreftagablj in oar transcendental 
Aesthetic tnat bodies are mere phenomena of our external 
sense, and not things in themsehes In accordance with 
'this we maj saj justh, that our thinking subject is not 
^corporeal tiz. that as it is represented to us as an object 
of the internal sense, it cannot, so far as it thinks, be an 
object of the external senses, or a phenomenon in space. 
Th's is equivalent to sa; mg Thinking beings, as such, can 
net er be represented to us among external intuitions , or, 
we cannot mtuite their thoughts, consciousness, desires, 
etc., external!; , for all these must come before the internal 
*cnsc. This argument indeed appears to be also the 
natural and popular one, whtch seems to hate satisfied 
eten the most ordmarj understandings, so that from tery 
earl; times the; began to consider souls as totally distinct 

t -j 
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predicates only concern sensibility and its intuition, so far 
as we ate affected by that sort of objects (otherwise un- 
known to us) Yet these egressions by no means 
declare to us a hat sort of an object it is, but only this, 
that the predicates of external phenomena cannot be ap- 
plied to it, considered as an object in itself, and without 
reference to external senses But the predicates of the 
internal sense — representation and thinking — do not con- 
tradict it Consequently, even admitting the simplicity 
of its nature, the human soul is not at all proved to 
be distinct from matter, as regards their respective sub- 
strata, when considered (as it should be) merely as : 
phenomenon 

If matter were a thing pet se, it would, as a compositf 
being, be altogether different from the soul, as a simplt 
being But it is only an external phenomenon, of whicl 
the mbstiatum is not cognised by any producible predicates 
I might, then, be quite justified in assuming of thi« 
subsUatum that it was in itself simple, although m the 
way which it affects our senses it produces in us the 
intuition of extension, and, along with it, of composition 
It might follow that this substance, to which extension is 
added by reference to our external sense, is accompanied 
by thoughts m itself, which through its own peculiar in- 
ternal sense can be represented with consciousness In 
this way the very same thing which in one relation is called 
corporeal, is at the same time m another called a thinking 
being, whose thoughts indeed we cannot mtuite, but only 
their evidences, in phenomena We should thus get rid 
of the expression, that souls onlj (as being a peculiar sort 
of substances) think, we should rather use the ordinary 
phrase, that men think, that is to say, that the very same 
thing which is extended as an external phenomenon, is 




But if tills concept of simplicity I- m.kcs m the o'lll 
cuse where it could be of sen ice (tint i» to determine the 
peculiar and distinguishing feature of our subject when I 
compare mi self warn tnc objects o f external experience), 
are tnaj fairlj despair of ever knowing that /, the soul (a 
name for the transcendental object of the internal sense), 
am simple This expression has no application extending 


‘ c( Fwchei s Cmnmla-}, p 56 no c 
r p 10 "’’ofe p-eccoing |ta.««gc corroborates the view 

Ci1 °J l l " m shy 1 *'! 2 " n: '‘ emp ricat chaiwc'xrs, an 1 show x 
"7 ™ *“* !tast ln h»Cr'< own) seems 10 hare -,-cnbed fir mo-e 
Witainly and actuality lo the aoumcnon of internal, .han to that o' ex 
*7 ^ J n< !T ena * ^ l ^ ie tine he ne\ur cis(r*t this (because 
thc'mwaKi 11 ,S Tcmar ^hle that, though he contemplates 
~ hc ns '“ SJ35to «■* ^ 
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to actual objects, and cannot possibly, therefore, enlarge our 
knowledge 

If these remarks are true, the whole of rational psycho- 
logy falls to the ground with its principal support, and we 
can as little here as elsewhere hope to extend our informa- 
tion by pure concepts (still less bj consciousness, the mere 
subjectne form of all our concepts) More especially thef 
fundamental notion of a stmple nature is such that it/ 
cannot be found in any expenence at all, so that there 
ts no way of reaching it as an objectively valid concept 1 

The Third Paralogism, of Personality 

* That which is conscious of its own numerical identity at 
different times is, so far, a Person 
Now, the soul has this consciousness 
Therefore, it is a Person 

Kritik of the Third Paralogism of Transcend- 
ental Psychology 

If I desire to cognise the numerical identity of an exter- 
nal object by expenence, I pay attention to the permanent 
[part] of the phenomenon, to which, as subject, all the rest 
refers as determination, and remark the identity of the 
former m time, while the latter changes But I am an 
object of the internal sense, apd all time is merely the 
form of the internal sense ( Consequently I refer my 
successive modifications, one arid all, to the numerically 
identical self i n all time, t hat is, in the form of the internal 
lntuIfiorToTroyself Upon this ground the personality of 
the soul should be regarded, not as an inference, but as ^ 
perfectly identical assertion of self-consciousness in tinu-J 
and this, too, is the reason why it is valid a priori Tor it 
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different times is only a formal condition of my thoughts 
and their connexion, and does not demonstrate the 
numerical identity of my subject, in which, notwithstanding 
the logical identity of the Ego, such a change might haie 
taken place as to preclude its [numerical] identity We 
might net ertheless alwaj s attribute to it that Ego, w hich never 
tanes m name, and which m every different state, even were 
the subject changed, could yet always preserve the thought 
of the previous subject, and hand it over to the succeeding 1 
Although the proposition of some ancient schools— that 
everything is m a flux, and nothing permanent — cannot 
stand if we assume substances, it is not refuted by the unity 
of self-consciousness , for we ourselves cannot decide from 
our own consciousness whether we, as souls, are permanent 
or not, because we only consider that to belong to our 
identical selves, of which we are conscious , and so, of course, 
we judge necessarily that we are the very same m the whole 
time of which we are conscious But from the point of 
view of a stranger we cannot hold this to be a valid 
inference, because, as we meet m the soul no permanent 
phenomenon except the representation self, which accom- 
panies and connects ail the rest, we can never ascertain 
whether this Ego (a mere thought) is not subject to the 

1 An elastic ball which strikes fall upon a similar one imparts to it 
all its motion, or all its state (if we merely regard places m spice) 
Now, let us assume substances after the analog) of such bodies, where 
each [reading/e] imparts representations to the next, along with a con* 
sciousness of them We might thus conceive a whole scries of them, 
the first of which imparted its state, and the consciousness thereof, to 
the second, this again its own state, along with that of the first, to 
the third , this again its own and the states 6f all the previous ones, etc 
In such a case the last substance would be conscious of all the states 
of the previously changed substances as its own, since those states 
were transferred to it along with the consciousness of them, never- 
theless, it would not have been the verj same person m oil these states 
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same flux as the remaining thoughts which are connected 
by it 

But it is remarkable that the personality , and the perma- 
nence which it presupposes — that is, the substantiality of 
the soul — must now be ptoved fust , for, could we pre- 
suppose it, there would follow, not indeed the permanence 
of consciousness, but the possibility of a lasting conscious- 
ness in a permanent subject, and this is sufficient for 
personality, which need not itself cease, e\en though its 
action be interrupted for a time But this permanence is 
not given us at all before the numencal identity of our- 
selves, which we infer from the identity of apperception, but 
is rather inferred from that identity (and after this, to make 
the argument valid, should follow the concept of substance, 
which is the only one of them that js of empirical use) 
Now, as this identity of person by no means follows from 
the identity of the Ego in all the time m which I cognise 
myself— so we already found that the substantiality of the 
soul could not be based upon it 

") Nevertheless, the concept of personality (as well as that 
of substance and simplicity) may remain, so far as it is 
transcendental, and means a unity of the subject other- 
wise unknown to us, but in whose states there is thorough- 
(going connexion through apperception And so far in- 
deed this concept is both necessary and sufficient for all 
practical uses , but we can never depend upon it to extend 
our self-cognition through pure Reason (which mirrors to us 
a permanence of the subject), from the mere concept of the 
identical self, as this concept always revolves about itself, 
and does not assist in solving a single question which aims 
at synthetical cognition What sort of thing per se (tran- 
scendental object) matter may be is wholly unknown to 
us nevertheless, its permanence as phenomenon may be 
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observed when it is represented as something external 
But when I wish to observe the mere Ego in the alteration 
of all representations — as I have no other co> re la turn for 
my comparisons except the same identical self with the 
universal conditions of my consciousness — I can only give 
tautological answers to all questions by supplying my concept, 
and its unity, to those properties which I possess as an 
object, and so by assuming what was under investigation 

The Fourih Paralogism, of Idlalitv (or External 
Relations ) 1 

Whatsoever can only be inferred to exist, as the cause 
of given perceptions, has only a doubtful [problematical 
existence 

Now, all external phenomena are of such a hind thal 
their present existence cannot be perceived immediately, but 
we infer them to exist as the cause of gnen perceptions 

Consequently, the existence of all the objects of the 
external senses is doubtful This uncertainty I call the 
ideality of external phenomena, and the doctrine whict 
holds this ideality is Idealism, m contrast to which the asser 
tion of a possible certainty of objects of the external sense 
is called Dualism 

Kritik ov the Fourth Paraiogism 01 rkASsctxn- 
extal Pst CHOI OCX 

W e shall first anal) se the premises \\ c may justU asseri 
thatonl) what is within us can be immediateh pcrct.it cd, 
and that m) own existence alone is the obiect of a bare 

1 This paialogixm doe*; nil appiarm the Second Ldition prut -hi) 
because the * Refutation’ lntl alrcatla -ittlcu the que aon -1 to tin 
retain t dtqmts and i’r.on') of ojr internal -rd ex'una] expert 
cnx« M 
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perception Consequent!) , the existence of an actual object 
without me (if tins word be used in an intellectual sense) is 
never givenimmcdntcl) m perception, but can onl) be added 
m thought to the perception (which is a modification of our 
internal sense) as its external cause, and so inferred from it 
Consequent!), D escarte s ju«tl) restricted all perception in the 
strictest sense to the proposition, I (as a thinking bung) 
exist , for it is clear that, as the external is not m me, it can- 
not possibl) be found in m) apperception, or in an) percep- 
tion, which is properl) onl) a determination of apperception 

I cannot, then, properl> perceive external things, but 
onl) infer their existence from m> internal perception b) 
regarding it as an effect, of which something external is the 
'proximate cause But the inference from a given effect to 
.a determinate cause is alwajs precariou s, because the 
effect ma) hare been produced b) more than one cause 
-b- taansequeml), with regard to the relation of perception 
to its cause, it must exer remain doubtful whether such 
cause be internal or external — whether all so-called external 
perceptions are not a mere pla) of our internal sense, or 
whether the) indeed refer to actual external objects as their 
.causes At all events, the existence of the latter is onl) an 
.inference, and runs ihe risk of all inferences , while, on the 
^contrary, the object of the internal sense (I mjself, with 
lall m> representations) is perceived immediately, and its 
j existence can be in no doubt 1 

B) idealist, then, we must not understand the man who 
denies the existence of external objects, but onl) one who 

1 This is the rer) question discussed m the much abused Refutation 
of Idealism, m the Second Edition The definition of idealism 
which immediate!) follows above, shons how strictly Kant confined 
[both this and the corresponding refutation in the later Editions to 
t Descartes, and did not consider Bexhcle}, as Fischer and other Germans 
allege. M 
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Rill not concede that it is known by immediate perception, 
and who concludes, accordingly, that we can nerer be 
absolutely certain of their actuality by any possible experience. 

Now, before I propound our paralogism in its delusive 
form, X must observe that we must necessarily distinguish 


two Mrts^ofjdeahsm— transcendental and empirical. By 
&~iranscendenfal idealism of all phenomena, I mean the 
doctrine accordin g to which we regard them all as mere re- 
presentations, not as things for se, and according to which 
spHce-andtime are" merely 'strisuous forms of our intuition, 
not determinations given for se, or conditions of objects as 
things for se Opposed to this doctrine is transcendental 
Realism, which Tegatds space and time as something given 
perse (independent of our sensibility) The transcendental 
Realist, then, represents to himself external phenomena fif 
We' allow their actuality) as things per se, which most in- 
dependent of us and our sensibility, and should therefore 
also be without us according to pure concepts Trie 
tr anscendental Real ist is the proper man to turn empirical" 
idealist , and, after he has'falsely assumed of objects of our 
senses, that if they are to be external, they must yr-r'z 
existence in themselves apart from the senses, he then finer 
all the representations of our senses insufficient to guarartry; 
the actuality of these representations 1 


' rhe tanscendental.ideahst, on the contrary, car, b, 

( em P lncal Realist, or, as he is called, a Dualist', iUi \ A 
’ can concede the existence of matter wiffcojt go : rg 
mere self-consciousness, or assuming anything ts? 

\ “ rtamty °f representations m me, or ti* capita <r/t;w 
1 gpr since heconsideis this man «> 1 
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_a kind of representatio ns- (int uition) which are called ex- 
tern air™" 2, as if they referred to objeds exta nal m themsdsesf 
but "because the) refer perceptions to space, m which all 
things are reciprocally external, w hile space itself is within us 
i We hate declared ourselves in favour of this tran- 
scendental idealism throughout Accepting our doctrine, 
all difficulty of admitting the existence of matter on the 
testimon) of our mere consciousness vanishes, as well as of 
declaring it so proved, just as the existence of mjself as a 
thinking being is so proied For I am surel) conscious of 
my representations , these then, and I who hare them, exist 
But external objects (bodies) are mere phenomena, and 
nothing at all but a species of my representations, the 
objects of which only exist through these representations, 
and apart from them are nothing External things, there- 
fore, exist just as much as I mjself do, and both upon the 
immediate evidence of my self-consciousness , with this 
difference, that the representation of mjself as a thinking 
subject is referred only to the internal senses but the 
representations which denote extended existences are 
referred also to the external sense With regard to the 
actuality of external objects, I hare just as little need of 
inference as with regard to the actualitj of the object of mj 
internal sense (mj thoughts) , for the) are both nothing but 
representations, the immediate perception (consciousness) 
of which is likewise a sufficient proof of their actuality ' 

1 Kant here asserts the doctnne of transcendental idealism to be Ibis 
that external phenomena do not refer to objects in tbemsehes external 
to us From this Kuno Fischer infers [toe at ) that Kant denied any 
noomenon to exist as the (hidden) basis of external phenomena* This 
inference is unwarranted , for, m Kantian language, neither could the 
nonmenon be called an cfyej, nor external (in this sense) , so that the 
present argument does not tonch that question Cf below, p 20S M 
• Tbs is the precise doctnne of the refutation of idealism in the 
Second Edition (AVrftf, p | 6 ;) The concluding limitation is also 
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presupposes perception, 1 and cannot be in any \\ ay imagined 
or produced independently of this perception, which 
announces the actuality of something m space It is then 
sensation which indicates actuality m space and time, as 
soon as this sensation has been referred to either species of 
sensuous intuition Sensation, when applied to an object 
in general, without determining it, is called perception 
i his sensation being given, by means of its manifoldness 
we can imagine various objects which, bejond imagination, 
have no empirical place m space or time Whatever 
examples then of sensations we take, whether pleasure or 
pain, or external ones like colour and heat, this remains 
quite certain, that perception is that through which the 
material must be given, m order to supply objects to sensu- 
ous intuition ({This perception then (to keep to external 
intuitions at present), represents something actual m space 
For m the first place, perception is the representation of an 
actuality, as space is of the mere possibihty, of simultaneous 
existence Secondly, this actuality is represented for the 
external sense, that is, in space Thirdly, space itself is 
nothing but mere representation Nothing then can be 
considered as actual m space, except that which is repre- 
sented in it, 2 and, vice versa, what is given in space (or 
represented through perception) is also actual m it , for, 
were it not actual m it— that is, were it not given im- 
mediately by empirical intuition — it could not be invented, 

1 Here is an assertion expressly contradicting Kuno Fischer’s doctrine 
that the external thing is (in itself) nothing but our sensation It pre 
supposes, as a necessary condition of being perceived, our faculty of 
perception, but cannot be asserted identical with it The sequel is 
Stitt more explicit M 

a This paradoxical, hot true, proposition should be carefully noted— 
viz., nothing is in space except what is represented in it For space 
itself is nothing but representations , consequently, whatsoever is m 
space must be contained in the representation, and there is rothirg at 
II P 
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because the real element in intuitions cannot at all be 
obtained by a prion thinking 

All external perception, then, proves immediately that 
there is something actual in space, or rather it is itself this 
very actuality, and so far empirical realism is beyond 
question, that is to say, there corresponds to external 
intuitions something actual in space It is true that space 
itself, with all its phenomena, only exists within me , but 
nevertheless in this space reality, or the material of all 
objects of external intuition, is given actually and inde- 
pendently of all invention It is also impossible that in 
this space anything without us (in the transcendental sense) 
should be given, because space itself, apart from our 
sensibility, is nothing The most extreme idealist cannot, 
then, call upon us to prove that the object without us 
(in the strict sense) corresponds to our perception For 
if such a thing did exist, it could not be represented or 
intuited as without us, since this would presuppose space, 
and actuality m space, as of a mere representation, is 
nothing but the perception itself That which is real m 
external phenomena is only actual in perception, nor can it 
be actual in any other sense 

From perception we can produce objects, either by the 
play of fancy, or through experience And so, no doubt, 
illusive representations may arise, not corresponding with 
objects, and tte must ascribe this illusion either to images 
of the fancy (dreams), or to a mistake of the faculty of 
judgment (in the case of the so-called deceptions of the 

all in spaci. except so far as it a, actually represented in it i he 
assertion, no doubt, sounds strange — that a thing can only exist in its 
own representation , but the absurdity is here obviated since tie ire 
concerned not ttuh things per se, but only with phenomena — sc 
representations ' 
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senses) 'lo avoid these illusions, we proceed according 
to the follow mg rule that which is connected with a percep 
tun iiuorJinp to ewpirtuil laws n actual 1 But this illusion 
.i-> well as the ctulion against it, affects idealism, as well a' 
dualism, since it only concerns the form of experience In 
order to relute empirical idealism, which falsely questions 
the ohjectue reality ot external perceptions, it is enough 
that extern il perception should immediately prove an 
actuality m space, which space, although it be the mere 
form of representations, neiertheless possesses objective 
reality with regard to all external phenomena, which are 
nothing but representations It is enough to show that 
without perception men invention and dreaming would be 
impossible , so that our external senses, as far as the data 
for experience are concerned, must have their actual corre- 
sponding object in space , 

’ I he man who denii \ the existence of matter would be 
the dogmatical idealist , he who doubts it, because it cannot 
be proved, would be the sc eptical ideal ist The former 
theory results from believing that there are contradictions 
in the possibility of there being matter at all — a question 
with which we are not yet concerned The following 
section, on dialectical syllogisms, which portrays the reason 
in internal conflict about the concepts which it has formed 
as regards the possibility of what belongs to connected 
experience, will help to solve that difficulty [of dogmatic 
idealism] But the sceptical idealist, who only attacks the 
grounds of our assertion, and declares our conviction of the 
existence of matter to be insufficient — which we believe 
we can found on immediate perception— such a man is a 
benefactor to human reason, since he compels us, even in 

1 The whole discussion turns on this, the second postulate of empiri- 
cal thought Cf vol i. p 193. B 
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the most tnfling steps of ordinary experience, to keep wide 
awake, and not to annex as lawful property anything that 
we have obtained by foul means The use of these ideal- 
istic objections is now quite clear They force us, if we 
wish to avoid confusion m our most ordinary assertions, to 
consider all perceptions, whether internal or external, as 
merely the consciousness of what belongs to our sensi- 
bility , and their external objects not as things per re, but 
only representations, of which we are as immediately con- 
scious as of any other representations They are only called 
external because they belong to that sense which we call 
the external sense, of which the intuition is space, and this 
space is nothing but an internal species of representation, 
in which certain perceptions are connected with one another 
Supposing we allowed external objects to be things pet 
se, it would be absolutely impossible to comprehend how 
we could obtain a knowledge of their actuality without 
us, since we rely merely on the representation which is 
within us. For, since no one can have a sensation without 
himself, but only within, the whole of self-consciousness 
gives us nothing but our own determinations Con- 
sequently sceptical idealism compels us to take refuge in 
the only course still open, that is, in the ideality of all 
phenomena, and this we expounded m the transcendental 
Aesthetic, independent of the consequences, which we 
could not have then foreseen If it be now asked, whether 
dualism must consequently follow in psychology, we answer, 
certainly, but only in the empirical sense, that is to say, m 
the connected whole of experience, matter, as substance in 
phenomena, is actually given to the external sense, and the 
thinking Ego is also given to the internal sense, as substance 
in the phenomenon , and in both cases phenomena must 
be connected according to the rules which this Category 
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[of substance] introduces into the connexion of our external 
as well as internal representations But if we desire to 
widen, as is usual, the notion of dualism, and take it in its 
transcendental sense, then neither this doctrine, nor Pneu- 
maiism nor Materialism , which oppose it from different 
sides, have the least basis We should then miss the proper 
determination of our concepts, and consider a difference in 
the mode of representation of objects (which remain un- 
known to us, as to what they are in themselves) to be a 
difference in these things themselves I, who am re- 
presented through the internal sense as in time, and objects 
without me, are indeed phenomena totally distinct m kind, 
but need not therefore be thought as distinct things The 
transcendental object, which lies at the basis of internal in- 
tuition as well as of external phenomena, is neither matter, 
nor a thinking being per se, but a basis of phenomena un- 
known to us, and these give us the empirical concept as 
well of the first as of the second 

If then, as the present Kutik plainly compels us, we 
keep faithfully to the rule we have established, not to push 
our questions any further than possible experience has 
supplied us w'lth objects for them, it will never even come 
into our heads to make investigations about the objects of 
our senses as to what they may be in themselves, out of 
relation to our senses Igut if the psychologist takes phe- 
> nomena for things in themselves, he may, as a materialist, 

/ accept for his doctrine nothing but matter , or, as a spirit- 
ualist, nothing but thinking beings (according to the form 
of our internal sense) , or even, as a dualist, he may regard 
both to be things existing per se In any case his miscon- 
ception will condemn him to be ever speculating how that 
is to exist per se which is no thing per se, but only the 
phenomenon of a thing in general ") 
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REt LECTION CONCERNING THE WHOLE OF PURE PSYCHO- 

as an Appendix to these Paralogisms 


If we contrast the doctrine of the soul [psychology], as the 
physiology of the internal sense, with the science of bodies — 
as the physiology of the objects of the external senses — we 
shall find (in addition to the fact that in both we know a 
great deal empirically) this remarkable difference, that in 
the latter science much can be cognised a priori from 
the mere concept of an extended incompressible being, 
whereas m the former, from the concept of a thinking 
being, nothing can be cognised synthetically a prion 


Because although both are phenomena, yet the phenomenon 
presented to the external sense has something permanent 1 
or fixed, which gives a substratum lying at the basis of 
changeable determinations, and so gives us a synthetical 


concept, namely, that of space and a phenomenon in it 
Time, on the contrary, which is the only form of our in- 
ternal intuition, has nothing permanent in it, so that it 
only lets us know the change of determinations, not the 
determinable object For in that which we call the soul 
everything is in a continuous flux, and nothing is permanent 
except (if you i mil have it so) the Ego, which is perfectly 
simple, merely because this representation has no content 
or multiplicity , for which reason it seems to represent or, 
I should rather say, indicate a simple object In order to 
produce a pure rational cognition of the nature of a think- 
ing being in general, this Ego should be an intuition, which, 
being presupposed in all thinking (antecedent to any experi- 


1 This important passage again anticipates (almost verbally) the re 
filiation of idealism of the Second Edition It shows the superior 
dignity of external experience, as contrasted with internal, in affording 
ns data for science M 
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ence), should give us synthetical a priori propositions 
But this Ego is just as little an intuition as it is a concept 
of any object, being merely the form of consciousness which 
can accompany both kinds of representations, and raise 
them to cognitions, so far as something else is given in in- 
tuition which supplies the material for the representation of 
an object Thus all rational psychology falls to the ground, 
being a science surpassing all the powers of the human 
reason, and there remains nothing for us except to study 
our souls according to the clue given by experience, and to 
keep within the limits of questions not exceeding the content 
which can possibly be given by internal experience 

But though this science does not give us ampliative 
knowledge, but is composed (when it attempts to do so) of 
nothing but paralogisms, yet we cannot deny it an im- 
portant negative use, if we consider it as nothing but a 
critical treatment of our dialectical syllogisms, and indeed 
of the ordinary natural reason 

Why do we require a psychology founded upon pure 
principles of the Reason only? Without doubt, for the 
particular object of securing our thinking self from the 
danger of Materialism This is done by the rational 
notion of our thinking self, which we have set forth, for, 
instead of there being any danger that if matter were taken 
away, all thinking— and even the existence of thinking 
beings — would consequently vanish, it is rather clearly 
shown that, if I take away the thinking subject, the whole 
world of matter must vanish, being only what appeals in the 
sensibility of our subject, as a species of its representations 
/Having proved this, I am of course not in the least 
better able to know this thinking self by its properties 
Nay, I cannot even prove its existence to be independent 
of the transcendental suisi/a/wit (whatever it is) of external 
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difficulties, is nothing but a mere form, or a certain species, 
of the representation of an unknown object through that 
intuition which is called the external sense There may 
indeed, then, be something without us to which this 
phenomenon, which we call matter, corresponds, but in 
the same quality as phenomenon it is not without us [in 
the transcendental sense], but merely a thought within us, 
although this thought (through the sense just mentioned) 
represents it as to be found without us 1 Matter then 
signifies, not a species of substance, thus distinct and 
heterogeneous from the object of the internal sense (soul), 
but only the difference m kind of the phenomena of objects 
(in themselves unknown to us), whose representations we call 
external, as compared with those ascribed to the internal 
sense, even though the former belong just as much to the 
thinking subject as do all the rest of our thoughts They 
have, however, this illusion about them, that as they re- 
present objects in space, they as it were sever themselves 
from the soul, and seem to exist separate from it, although 
space itself, in which they are intuited, is nothing but a 
representation, the object of which, in the same quality, 
cannot be met at all without the soul According!), the 
question is no longer about the community of the soul w ith 
other known and heterogeneous substances without us, but 
merely concerning the connexion of the representations ol 
the internal sense with the modifications of our external 
sensibility , and how it is that these are connected together 
according to constant laws, so as to form one systematic 
experience 

As long as we conjoin in experience internal anu external 

1 Here is a plain abortion of what I kfoiCi.aphm.it, tint Lull n 

refuting, not a thing /ii* re, about wh ch wt can as-crl liolMng, kt 
such an absurdity as a noun'enon m sj-aec M 
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phenomena as mere representations, we find nothing absurd 
or strange in the community of both species of sense But 
as soon as we hypostatise e\ternal phenomena, and consider 
them no longer as representations, but as things lusting by 
themselves without us, m the same quality as they are in us, 
and refer their activity, which they exhibit as phenomena 
in mutual relation, to our thinking subject — if we do this, 
the effective causes without us assume a character which 
will not tally with their effects in us, because the former 
refers merely to the external, the latter to the internal, 
sense , and, though these are united in one subject, they 
are still very different in kind Here, then, we have no 
external effects, except changes of place, and no forces 
except tendencies which concern relations in space as their 
effects But within us the effects are thoughts, among 
which no relation of place, motion, figure, or any space- 
determination takes place, and we lose the Hue to the 
causes altogether m the effects, which they should mani- 
fest m the internal sense But we ought to remember that 
bodies are not objects per se, present to us, but a mere 
appearance of nobody-know r s-what-sort-of unknown object , 
that motion is not the effect of this unknown cause, but 
merely the appearance of its influence on our senses , con- 
sequently, that both are not anythmg without us, but mere 
representations within us It follows, that it is not the 
motion of matter which produces representations in us, but 
that this motion itself (and matter also, which makes itself 
cognoscible by this means) is mere representation, and, 
finally, that the whole difficulty we have conjured up 
amounts to this how, and through what cause, the repre- 
sentations of our sensibility are so related, that those 
which we call external intuitions can be represented as 
objects without us, according to empirical laws This 
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question by no means contains the supposed difficulty of 
explaining the origin of the representations of causes which 
exist without us, and act in a foreign way — in that we take 
the appearances of an unknown cause to be a cause without 
us — a proceeding which can breed nothing but confusion 
In those judgments where there occurs a misconception 
rooted m long habit, it is not possible to bring the correc- 
tion [of the error] within our grasp, m the same degree as 
in those other cases where no such unavoidable illusion 
confuses our concepts Hence this our emancipation of 
the reason from sophistical theories, can hardly as yet have 
the clearness which alone produces perfect satisfaction 

1 hope to make the matter plainer in the following 
way — 

All objections may be divided into dogmatical, critical, 
and sceptical A dogmatical objection is directed against a 
proposition, a critical, against the pi oof of a proposition 
The former presupposes an insight into the nature of an 
object, in order that we may be able to assert the reverse 
of what is stated concerning the object , such a proposition, 
then, is itself dogmatical, and professes to know more of 
the property in question than its opponent The critical 
objection, as it never touches the truth or falsity of the 
proposition, and only attacks the proof, does not require, 
or pretend to, a better knowledge of the object than the 
opposed assertion , it only pr ov es the assertion groundless 
( — not that i t is false Ihe sceptical- objection opposes 
mutually the proposition and its contradictory, as objections 
s of equal value, proposing each in turn as a dogma, and the 
! other as the objection to it, and so appears to be from 
1 opposite sides dogmatical, m order to destroy completed) 
any judgment about the object /Both the dogmatical 
, and sceptical objections must pretend to so much insight 
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into their objects as is necessary to assert something of 
them affirmatively or negatively The critical alone differs 
(from them, in that it overthrows the theory by showing 
that something worthless or merely imaginary has been 
assumed in its assertions, and by removing this supposed 
foundation, without wishing to assert anything concerning 
the nature of the object 

Now according to the ordinary notions of our reason as 
to the community in which our thinking subject stands 
with things without us, we are dogmatical, and regard them 
as true objects, existing independent of us, according to 
a transcendental dualism, which does not attribute these 
external phenomena, as representations, to the subject, but 
transports them, just as we get them from sensuous intuition, 
out of ourselves as objects, which this dualism separates 
completely from the thinking subject This snbreptio is the 
foundation of all theories as to the community between 
body and soul , and the question is never raised whether 
the objective reality of phenomena be certainly true this 
is rather assumed as conceded, and fallacious reasonings 
started as to its explanation or conception Ihe three 
ordinary systems invented to meet this difficulty, and 
indeed the only possible ones, are those of physical 
jifi/lueiice, of pre-established haunony , and of supernatural 
assistance 

The two latter explanations of the community of the 
soul with matter are based upon objections to the first 
(which is the representation of common sense), namely, 
that what appears as matter cannot by immediate influence 
be the cause of representations, which are a perfectly 
heterogeneous sort of effect But when men argue m this 
way [it is clear that] they cannot unite with the ‘object of 
the external sensibility’ the notion of a matter which is 
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only phenomenon, or in itself mere representation, pro- 
duced by any sort of external objects , for if they held this, 
they would have said that the representations of external 
objects (phenomena) cannot be external causes of pheno- 
mena in our minds — a senseless objection, for it never 
could come into any man's head to consider that what he 
had already acknowledged to be mere representation was 
an external cause According to our principles, their theory 
must rather attempt to show that the true (transcendental) 
object of our external senses cannot be the cause of those 
representations (phenomena) which we understand by the 
word matter Now, as no one can pretend with any 
reason to know aught of the transcendental cause of the 
representations of our external senses, their assertion is 
quite groundless But, if the pretended correctors of the 
doctrine of physical influence regard matter as such (after 
the usual manner of transcendental dualism) to be a thing 
per se (and not the mere phenomenon of an unknown 
thing), and direct their objections to prove that such an 
external object, which exhibits no other sort of causality 
except motions, can never be the efficient cause of repre- 
sentations, but that a third being must interfere to produce, 
if not reciprocal action, at least correspondence or harmony 
between both, [if these theorists take this course] then 
their refutation of their opponents must begin by assuming 
the [same] irpan-ov \fevSos [as the theory] of physical in- 
fluence in their own dualism, and so by their objection 
they would not so much refute Natural Influence as refute 
their own dualistic assumption For all difficulties which 
beset the connexion of thinking nature with matter arise, 
without exception, merely from the insinuation of the 
dualistic representation, that matter as such is not pheno- 
menon, or a mere representation of the mind, to which an 
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unknown object corresponds, but is that object m itself, as 
it exists without us, and apart from all sensibility 

There can, then, be no dogmatical objection made to 
the usually accepted Physical Influence, for, if our 
opponent assumes that matter and its motion are mere 
phenomena, and therefore themselves mere representa- 
tions, he can only raise this difficulty, that the unknown 
object of our sensibility cannot be the cause of representa- 
tions in us — a thing which he has not the least right 
to assert, because nobody can tell of an unknown object 
what it can or cannot do He must, however, after the 
proofs given above, necessarily concede this transcendental 
idealism, so far as he does not openly hypostatise 
representations, and place them, as true things, without 
himself 

But a well-founded cntical objection can still be made to 
the common doctrine of physical influence. Such a pre- 
tended community between two kinds of substances the 
thinking and the extended — presupposes a gross dualism, 
and makes the latter, which are nothing but mere repre- 
sentations of the thinking subject, into things existing 
per se Physical influence thus misconceived may then be 
completely overthrown by showing its grounds of proof to 
be idle, and surreptitiously obtained 

The notable question concerning the community of 
that which thinks and that which is extended— if we 
discard all fictions— would simply come to this Iloto 
external intuition , viz. that of space (the occupation 
of it, figure and motion) can be at all possible m a 
thinking subject l But to this question no man can ever 
find an answer, and we can never supply this gap m our 
knowledge, but only indicate it by ascribing external 
phenomena to a transcendental object (as the cause 
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of this sort of phenomena), which however we do not 
know, and of which we can never obtain any notion 
In all problems which may arise m the field of experi- 
ence we treat these phenomena as objects pet se , without 
concerning ourselves about the highest ground [or condi- 
tion] of their possibility But, if we transgress this 
boundary, the concept of a transcendental object becomes 
necessary 

From these considerations about the community be- 
tween extended and thinking beings there follows, as 
an immediate consequence, the settlement of all disputes 
or objections which concern the condition of this think- 
ing nature before the community (this life), or after its 
cessation (in death) The opinion that the thinking 
subject could think previous to any community with 
the body would be thus expressed that before the com- 
mencement of this sort of sensibility, by which some- 
thing appears to us in space, the same transcendental 
objects — which in our present condition appear as bodies 
— may have been intuited quite differently The opinion 
that the soul, after the cessation of all community with 
the corporeal world, can still continue to think, would 
announce itself m this form that when that sort of 
sensibility ceases by which transcendental — and now wholly 
unknown — objects appear to us, all intuition of them 
may not consequently vanish , and that it is quite possible 
for the same unknown objects to continue being cognised 
by the subject, though, of course, no longer in the quality 
of bodies 1 

1 To assert of the writer of the preceding argument that he is an 
absolute idealist is surel} very stnnge cnucisro It is impossible 
to concetv e a more distinct and official refusal to accept that extreme 
doctrine M 
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Now it is true that no one can show the smallest 
foundation for such an assertion from speculative prin- 
ciples, or even explain its possibility, but only presup- 
pose it, yet on the other hand no one can oppose it with 
any valid dogmatical objection For, whoever he may 
be, he knows no more of the absolute and internal cause 
of external or corporeal phenomena than I or anybody 
else He cannot then reasonably pretend to know on 
what the actuality of external phenomena depends in the 
present state (m life), nor consequently, that the condmon 
of all external intuition, or even that the thinking subject 
itself, must cease to exist after this state (in death) 

The whole dispute, then, about the nature of our think- 
ing being and its connexion with the world of matter, 
merely arises from our supplying the gaps in our know- 
ledge by paralogisms of the Reason, in that we make our 
thoughts to he things, and hypostatise them, whence arises 
an imaginary science, both as regards its affirmations and 
its negations We either pretend to know something of 
objects, of which nobody has the least notion, or we con- 
sider our own representations to be objects, and so become 
involved in a perpetual circle of ambiguities and contradic- 
tions Nothing but the sobriety of a severe but fair Krihk 
> can free us from this dogmatical illusion, which enslaves so 
many of us in fancied happiness under theories and systems, 
and can restrict all our speculative claims to the field of 
possible experience — not indeed by ill-natured ridicule of 
our many failures, nor by pious laments about the limits 
of our reason, but by determining these limits accurately 
according to fixed principles By this means its ‘thus 
far, and no farther,’ is most securely fixed at those pillars 
of Hercules which nature herself has set up, in order to 
allow the xoyage of our reason to extend only as far as the 
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receding coaitx ot experience reach— coasts that we cannot 
leave without \emurmg into a boundless ocean, which, 
after constant illusions, ultimately compels us to give up as 
hopeless all our laborious and tedious efforts 


We still owe to our reader a distinct and general 
explanation of the transcendental and jet natural illusion 
m the paralogisms of the pure Reason, as well as a justifica- 
tion of their sjstematic arrangement running parallel to 
the Categories This we could not undertake at the com- 
mencement of the section without the danger of becoming 
obscure, or awkwardly anticipating ourselves We now 
desire to discharge* this obligation 

\\ e can consider all illusion to consist in this— that the 
subject!! e condition of thinking is taken for the cognition 
_ of the object We have further shown, in the introduction 
to the transcendental Dialectic, that pure Reason is merely 
concerned with the totality of the sj'nthesis of the condi- 
tions of a given conditioned Now, as the dialectical 
illusion of the pure Reason cannot be an empirical illusion, 
occurring with determinate empirical cognition, it must 
concern the conditions of thinking generally, and there can 
be only three cases of dialectical use of the pure Reason — 

1 The synthesis of the conditions of a thought in 
general , 

2 'l he synthesis of the conditions of empirical thmkrng , 

3 The synthesis of the conditions of pure thinking 

In all these cases the pure Reason merely employs 
itself upon the absolute totality of this synthesis, that is, 
upon that condition which is itself unconditioned On this 
division also is founded the threefold transcendental illusion, 
which gives rise to the three divisions of the dialectic, and 
il 9 
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affords the Idea to just as many apparent sciences ausmg 
out of pure Reason — to transcendental psychology, tos 
mology, and theology We are here, only concert, cd '«th 
the first 

As in the cast of thinking m gercral we absiiict Itom 
all relation of our thought to any objt< t (be it of the sui.c-, 
or of the pure understanding), the s> tithes. s ot the curd" 
ttons of a thought in general (Mo t) is nut at all objects, 
but merelj a synthesis of the thought with tie surest, 
winch synthesis is falsely hetd to be a synthetical tej.te.cOU 
non of an object 
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nature must a thing capable of motion be? For incom- 
pressible extension (matter) is not then given to us Yet, 
although I know no answer m general to that sort of 
question, it appears to me that I might give one m the 
special case of the proposition, ‘ I think,' which expresses 
consciousness For this Ego is the first subject— -that is, 
substance— it is simple, etc But these must be mere 
empirical judgments, which, at the same time, could not 
contain any such predicates (which are not empirical), 
without a general rule to express the conditions of the 
possibility of thinking them m general, and this a prion 1 
Thus, what I at first thought so feasible (viz judgments 
concerning the nature of the thinking being, and this from 
pure concepts), becomes suspicious, even though I have 
not yet discovered my mistake 

But the further investigation into the origin of these 
properties, which I attribute to myself, as a thinking being 
in general, exposes the error They are nothing more than 
pure Categories, by which 1 can never think a determined 
object, but only the unity of representations, in order to 
determine them as an object Without being founded on 
an intuition, the Category alone can never provide me with 
a concept of an object, for only by intuition is the object 
given, which is afterwards thought in accordance with the 
Category If I assert a thing to be a substance in pheno- 
menon, the predicates of its intuition must have been 
previously given to me, by which I distinguish the per- 
manent from the changeable, and the substratum (thing in 
itself) from what is merely attached to it If I call a thing 
simple in phenomenon, I mean by this that its intuition, 
indeed, is part of my phenomena, but is itself not divisible, 
etc But if anything is known to be simple only in 
1 Read diese for dieses and tennlen for Lmttle M 
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concept, and not in appearance, then I have actually no 
knowledge at all of the object, but only of my concept, 
which I frame about something m general, and which is 
not capable of being properly intuited I only say that 
I think a thing to be quite simply because I can actually 
say nothing more about it, e\cept merely that it is some- 
thing 

Now, mere apperception (Ego) is in concept substance, 
is in concept simple, etc , and so far all these psychological 
dogmas have indisputable truth Yet what we want to 
| know about the soul is not at all discoverable m this way , 
for, since none of these predicates are valid of intuition, 
and since therefore they can have no consequence applicable 
to objects of experience, they are quite void For the above- 
mentioned concept of substance does not teach me that the 
soul continues to exist by itself, nor that it is a part of the 
external intuitions, which cannot itself be further divided, 
and which can, consequently, neither originate nor pass 
away by any changes of nature all of which are properties 
which would make the soul cognoscible to me in the 
connexion of experience, and might throw some light upon 
its origin and future state But when 1 assert by the mere 
Category, that the soul is a simple substance, it is clear that 
as the mere concept of substance contains nothing but this, 
that a thing shall be represented as a subject/^ se, without 
also being the predicate of another [it is clear, I say that] 
from this concept no permanence follows, and that the 
attribute of simplicity could certainly not add this per- 
manence , so that we are not in the least informed of what 
might happen to the soul in the changes of the world. If 
we could be told that it is a simple part of matter, we might, 
owing to what experience tells us, infer permanence, and 
along with its simple nature indestructibility But about 
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this, the concept of the Ego in the psychological first 
principle (I think) tells us not a word 

The following is the reason that the being which m us 
imagines it can cognise itself by pure Categories, and 
indeed by those which express absolute unity under each of 
their classes Apperception is itself the ground of the 
possibility of the Categories, which on their side represent 
nothing but the synthesis of the manifold in intuition, so far 
as it has unity m apperception Hence, self-consciousness 
in general is the representation of that which is the 
condition of all unity, and yet itself unconditioned 
Of the thinking Ego, then, or soul (which represents itself 
as substance, simple, numerically identical at all times, 
and the con datum of all existence, from which all other 
existence must be inferred), we may say, that it does not 
cognise itself through the Categories, but rather the Cate 
gones, and through them all objects in the absolute unity 
of apperception, viz though itself It is indeed quite 
plain that what I must presuppose m order to cognise any 
object at all, I cannot also cognise as an object , and that 
the determining self (thinking) is distinguished from the 
determinable self (the thinking subject), as cognition is 
from objects Still nothing is more natural or seductive 
than the illusion of considering the unity in the synthesis of 
thoughts to be a perceived unity in the subject of these 
thoughts We might call it the subreption of hypostatised 
consciousness (appei cephonis substantiatae ) 1 

If we wash to give its logical name to the paralogism in 
the dialectical syllogisms of rational psychology, so far as 
their premises are in themselves true, it may be called a 
sophuma figurae dictwms, in which the major premiss makes 

1 I cannot but think that Manse! s theory of self bung presented as 
substance is here clearly refuted M 
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merely a transcendental use of the Category with reference 
to its condition, but the minor premiss and conclusion make 
of the same Category an empirical use with reference to the 
soul, which has been subsumed under this condition So, 
for example, in the paralogism of simplicity the concept of 
substance is a pure intellectual concept, which, without the 
condition of sensuous intuition, is merely of transcendental, 
that is, of no, use But in the minor premiss the very same 
concept is applied to the object of all internal experience, 
yet without first establishing and laying down as a basis the 
condition of its application in concreio , that is, its per- 
manence , hence, there is here an empirical, though 
illegitimate, application made of it In order to show the 
systematic connexion of all these dialectical assertions in a 
fallacious psychology, as connected in the pure Reason— 
that is, m order to show its completeness— observe that the 
apperception is carried through all the classes of the Cate- 
gories, but only applied to those concepts of the under- 
standing which in each [class] supply to the rest the basis 
of unity in a possible perception, and these are — subsistence, 
reality, unity (not plurality), and existence, only that 
Reason here represents them as the conditions of the 
possibility of a thinking being, which conditions are 
themselves conditioned Consequently, the soul cognises 
itself as — 

i The unconditioned unity of Relation, that is, not as 
inhering, but subsisting, 

’ s The unconditioned unity of Quality, that is, not as r 
real w hole, but simple , 1 

1 Ho» ihL simple here again correspond* to tilt Caugof) of Kcalitj, 
t am t» jet umblo to shoa , but tt will be explained upon the occasion 
of anothLr rational u*e of the \l;> same, concept [Simplicity Com- 
sponiU to unconditioned Rcilil). for the rcabtj of a coup** t w o c 

depends on that of each of its part* bj 
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3 The unconditioned unity m plurality m time , that 
is, not in different times numerically different, but as one 
and the veiy same subject , 

4 The unconditioned unity of existence m space, that is 
not as the consciousness of several things without it, but 
only 0/ its awn existence , and of other things, on the contrary, 
merely as its repiesentations 

Reason is the faculty of principles The assertions of 
pure psychology do not contain empirical predicates of the 
soul, but those which, if they occur, should determine the 
object per se independent of experience, that is, through 
the pure Reason They must, then, be fairly based upon 
principles and universal notions of thinking natures m 
general Instead of this, we find that the single representa- 
tion, I am, governs the whole of it, which, because it 
expresses the pure formula of ail my experience (indetermin- 
ately), announces itself as an universal proposition, valid for 
all thinking beings , and, as it is single from every point of 
view, assumes the appearance of an absolute unity in the 
conditions of thinking m general, and so extends itself 
further than possible experience can reach 
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[Part of tlu 9 tk Section of the Antinomy of the Pure 
Reason ] 

POSSIBILITY OF CAUSALITY THROUGH FREE- 
DOM IN HARMONY WITH THE UNIVERSAL 
LAW OF NATURAL NECESSITY 

That in an object of the senses which is not itself pheno- 
menon, I term intelligible If, accordingly, an object 
which must be regarded as a phenomenon in the sensuous 
world possesses in itself [or pa se] also a faculty which is 
not an object of sensuous intuition, but by meins of which 
it is capable of being the cause of phenomena, the 1 ausahly 
of this being may be regarded from two different points of 
view The causality may be considered to be inte'hgible, 
as regards its action — the action of a thing in itself— md 
also sensible, as regirds its effects us a phenomenon belonging 
to the sensuous world 

We should, according!), have to form both an empirical 
concept of the faculty of such a subject, as well as an 
intellectual concept of its causality which bo.h occur 
together in one and the same effect Tin- twofold manner 
of thinking the faculty of a sensuous object does not run 
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counter to any of the concepts which we ought to form of 
phenomena, or of possible experience, for as phenomena 
— not being things m themselves — must have a transcend- 
ental object as a foundation, which determines them as 
mere representations, there seems to be no reason why 
we should not ascribe to this transcendental object, in 
addition to the property by means of which it appears, a 
causality which is not a phenomenon, although its effects are 
observed in the world of phenomena 

But every effective cause must possess a c/mi acter — that 
is to say, a law' of its causality — without which it would not 
be a cause at all Accordingly, m a subject of the world 
of sense we should have an empuical chat acter, which 
guaranteed that its actions, as phenomena, stand in com- 
plete and harmonious connexion, conformably to unvarying 
natural laws, with all other phenomena, and can be deduced 
from these as conditions, and that they do thus, in 
connexion with these, constitute members of a single senes 
in the order of nature 

In the second place, w r e should be obliged to concede 
to it an intelligible character also, by means of which it is 
indeed the cause of those actions as phenomena, but which 
is not itself a phenomenon, nor subordinate to the conditions 
of the world of sense The former may be termed the 
character of the thing as a phenomenon, the latter, the 
character of the thing as a thing per se 

Now this acting subject would, in its intelligible character, 
be subject to no conditions of time, for time is only a 
condition of phenomena, and not of things in themselves 
No action would begin or cease to be in this subject, it 
would, consequently, be free from the law of all determina- 
tion of time— of all change — namely, that everything which 
happens must have a cause in the phenomena (of the 
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preceding state) -In a word, the causality of the subject, 
in so far as it is intelligible, would not form a part of the 
senes of empincal conditions which necessitated the event 
in the world of sense Again, this intelligible character of 
a thing could indeed never be immediately cognised, because 
we can perceive nothing except so far as it appears, but it 
must still be thought in accordance [or analogy] with the 
empincal character , just as we find ourselves compelled m 
a general way, to place, m thought, a transcendental object 
at the basis of phenomena, although we know nothing of 
what it is in itself 

Accordingly, as to its empirical character, this subject 
being a phenomenon, would be subject to the causal nexus 
in all the laws of its determination , and it would so far be 
nothing but a part of the world of sense, of which the effects 
would follow without fail from nature, like every other 
phenomenon AVhen influenced by external phenomena — 
when cognised through experience in its empincal character, 
te in the law of its causality — all its actions must be 
explicable according to natural laws, and all the requisites 
Ifor their complete and necessary determination must occur 
im possible experience 

By virtue of its intelligible character, on the other hand 
(although we possess only the general notion of this 
i character), the subject must be regarded as free from all 
sensuous influences, and from all phenomenal determination 
’ Moreover, as nothing happens in this subject — as far as it 
is a noumenon — and there does not, consequently, exist ill 
it any change demanding the dynamical determination of 
time, and for the same reason no connexion with phenomena 
as its causes — this active being must, in its actions, be so 
far free from and independent of naturtl necessity, for 
this necessity exists only in sensibility Jt would be quit. 
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correct to say that it originates or begins its effects m the 
world of sense from itself without the action beginning in 
itself We should not be in this case affirming that these 
sensuous effects began to exist of themselves, because they 
are always determined by prior empirical conditions, but 
only by virtue of the empirical character (which is the 
phenomenon of the intelligible character), and are possible 
only as constituting a continuation of the series of natural 
causes And thus nature and freedom — each in its complete 
signification — can meet, without contradiction or disagree- 
ment, in the same action, according as it is compared with 
its intelligible or sensible cause , 

Further Elucidation of the Cosmological Idea 
of Freedom in Combination with the Universal 
Law of Natural Necessity 

I have thought it advisable to lay before the reader at 
first a mere sketch of the solution of this transcendental 
problem, in order to enable him to form with greater ease 
a clear notion of the course which Reason must adopt in 
the solution I shall now proceed to exhibit the several 
momenta of this solution, and to consider them in their 
order The natural law, that everything which happens 
must have a cause , that the causality of this cause, that is, 
the action (which cannot always have existed, but must be 
itself an event , for it precedes in time some effect which has 
then originated ), must have its cause among phenomena 
by which it is determined, and consequently, that all 
events are empirically determined in an order of nature 
—this law, I say, which lies at the foundation of the 
possibility of experience and of a connected system of 
phenomena, or nature, is a law of the understanding, from 
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which no departure, and to which no exception, can be 
admitted For to except even a single phenomenon from 
its operation is to exclude it from the sphere of possible 
experience, and make it a mere fiction of thought, or 
phantom of the brain 

Thus we are obhged to acknowledge the existence of a 
ichain of causes, in the regress of which, however, absolute 
'totality cannot be found But we need not detain ourselves 
'with this difficulty, for it has already been removed m our 
general discussion of the antinomy of the Reason, when 
it attempts to reach the unconditioned in the senes of 
phenomena. If we permit ourselves to be deceived by the 
deception of transcendental realism, we shall find that 
neither nature nor freedom remain Here the only question 
is Whether, recognising nothing but natural necessity in 
■' the whole series of events, it is possible to consider the 
same effect as on the one hand an effect of nature, and 
on the other an effect of freedom, or, whether these two 
species of causality are absolutely contradictory 

Among the causes in phenomena there can surely be 
nothing which could commence a series absolutely, and of 
itself Every action, as phenomenon, so far as it produces 
an event, is itself an event or occurrence presupposing 
another state, in which its cause is to be found Ihus 
everything that happens is but a continuation of the senes , 
and no commencement, starting of itself, is here possible 
l’he actions of natural causes are accordingly themselves 
effects, and presuppose causes preceding them in tune 
.\n~onguial action — an action by which something happens 
which was not previously — is beyoiid the cau&d connexion 
of phenomena 

Xow, is it necessary that, granting all t-h'-ct-, to hi. 
phenomena, the causality of their cause, which (causey is 
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itself a phenomenon, must belong to the empirical world 
Is it not rather possible that, although for every effect in the 
phenomenon a connexion with its cause according to the laws 
of empirical causality is required, this empirical causality 
may be itself an effect of a causality not empirical, but 
intelligible — its connexion with natural causes remaining, 
nevertheless, intact? 

Such a causality would be considered, in reference to 
phenomena, as the original action of a cause n hich is m so 
far, therefore, not phenomenal, but, as regards this faculty, 
intelligible, although the cause must at the same time, as a 
link in the chain of nature, be regarded as belonging to the 
sensuous world 

A belief in the causality of phenomena among each 
other is necessary, if we are required to look for and give 
an account of the natural conditions of natural events, 
that is to say, their causes in phenomena This being 
admitted as unexceptionably valid, the requirements of the 
understanding, which recognises nothing but nature, and is 
entitled to it, are satisfied, and our physical explanations 
may proceed in their regular course, without let or 
hindrance 

But it is no stumbling-block in the way, even assuming 
it to be a mere fiction, to admit that there are some 5 
natural causes which have a faculty that is only intelligible, 
inasmuch as it is not determined to action by empirical 

1 The reader will observe that Kant uses the word cause for the total 
subject of the causality both noumenal and phenomenal, and distinctly 
speaks of the causality — ei en the intelligible cau^hty — of a thing as 
different from the thing (cause) itself Here he differs from Hamilton, 
and, I must add, agrees with common sense M 

2 This is a distinct statement, and opposed to Kuno Fischer a 
account of the matter, Comm p 243 Fischer substitutes a// for Kant’s 
some M 
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conditions, but solely upon grounds of the understanding , 
so, however, that the action m the phenomenon of this 
cause must be in accordance with all the laws of empirical 
causality 

Thus the acting subject, as a causa phenomenon, would 
continue to preserve a complete connexion with nature and 
natural conditions , and only the noumenon of this subject 
(with all its causality in the phenomenon) would contain 
certain conditions, which, if we ascend from the empirical 
to the transcendental object, must be regarded as merely 
intelligible For if we attend, in our inquiries with regard 
to causes in the world of phenomena, to the directions of 
nature alone, we need not trouble ourselves about what 
sort of basis is conceived for these phenomena and their 
natural connexion in the transcendental subject (which is 
empirically unknown to us) 

This intelligible ground of phenomena does not con- 
cern empirical questions Perhaps it has only to do with 
thinking in the pure understanding, and, although the 
effects of this thinking and acting of the pure understanding 
are discoverable in phenomena, these phenomena must, 
nevertheless, be capable of a full and complete explanation, 
m accordance with natural laws And in this case we 
attend solely to their empirical (as the highest ground of 
explanation), and omit all consideration of their intelligible, 
character (which is the transcendental cause of the former), 
as completely unknown, except in so far as it is indicated 
by the latter as its sensuous symbol 

Now let us apply this to experience Man is one of the 
phenomena of the sensuous world, and so far also one of 
the natural causes, the causality of which must be regulated 
by empirical laws As such, he must possess an empirical 
character, like all other objects of nature We remark this 
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empirical character m his effects, which reveal the presence 
of certain powers and faculties If we consider inanimate 
or merely brute nature, we can discover no reason for 
conceiving any faculty to be determined otherwise than m 
a purely sensuous manner 

But man, to whom the rest of nature reveals herself only 
through sense, cognises himself (not only by his senses, 
but) also through mere apperception , and this in actions 
and internal determinings, which he cannot regard as 
sensuous impressions He is thus to himself on the one 
hand indeed a phenomenon , but on the other, in respect 
of certain faculties, a purely intelligible object — intelligible, 
because its action cannot be ascribed to the receptivity 
of sensibility We call these faculties understanding and 
Reason, j 

The latter, especially, is m a peculiar manner distinct 
from all empirically-conditioned faculties, for it considers 
its objects merely in accordance with Ideas, and by means 
of these determines the understanding, which then proceeds 
to make an empirical use of its concepts, which indeed are 
also pure 1 

1 The remainder of the discussion is rendered much less inaccurald) 
by Mr Meihlejohn (pp 338 I have, therefore, not thought it 
necessary to repeat it here M 


THE END 
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